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FINANCIAL LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS. 


Before this number reaches our readers the days of the Forty- 
eighth Congress will be ended. Its financial legislation will form a 
meager page in the history of our country. The candid historian will 
not write that Congress had nothing of the kind to do, for there 
were several very important duties to perform in the regulation of 
the monetary circulation of the country. Three matters have been 
pressed before that body. One was the permission to banks to is- 
sue notes for the par value of the securities lodged with the Gov- 
ernment for security. The second was the issue of a different class 
of bonds which a bank could afford to buy as a basis for circula- 
tion. The third measure was the suspension of the silver coinage. 
A partial defence for the action of Congress in not legislating ‘on 
_ the first two measures is, that the country is amply supplied with a 
currency, and would not suffer even if the volume was not en- 
larged. Even if the National banks do not prosper, it is contended 
that the country, as a whole, would not lose much, and this defence 
has appeared in many quarters. But what reply can be made to 
the refusal or neglect of Congress to suspend the coinage of sil- 
ver? The action of the other nations of the earth on this subject 
is familiar to every one. The leading nations of Europe are do- 
ing nothing to sustain the value of silver in the way of coining 
more, and we are acting alone. It is clearly apparent that we are 
drifting rapidly toward a single standard, not of gold, but of silver. 
It is only necessary to watch the condition ‘of the Treasury from 
month to month to perceive that the stock of gold is steadily de- 
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clining, while that of silver is increasing. With this plain fact 
clearly perceived by all, there was no excuse for delaying action, un- 
less Congress believed in establishing a single silver standard. If 
such were the opinion of that body it ought to have been declared, 
and then business men would have known better how to conduct 
their business. 

Instead of acting, Congress has permitted the questions to drift, 
unmindful, or willing, that the monetary circulation should be- 
come disordered, and thereby bring serious evils on the business of 
the country. For, one thing is certain, we cannot adopt a single 
silver standard without manifest injury to all interests. The more 
enlightened part of the world has decreed in favor of gold, and if 
we adopt the other we are sure to suffer. This is not a matter of 
sentiment, but of interest. We cannot adopt the silver standard 
without seriously impairing our interests both at home and abroad. 

Congress has also failed to enact a bankruptcy bill. Some sec- 
tions of the country seem to think that a measure of this kind is 
for the special benefit of the East, and not for the general benefit 
of the whole country. They think that under the present want of 
system the creditors in each immediate vicinity of the debtor are 
perhaps better off than they would be if a National law existed. 
In other words, they are opposed to a National law, mainly because 
all creditors would be more likely to fare alike. The feeling in fa- 
vor of such a law has long been very strong, and an excellent one 
has been matured, but, like several other measures of great impor- 
tance, nothing has been accomplished. 

Congress has been singularly inactive. Besides passing the appro- 
priation bills, there is little to show for the two sessions. Each 
house debated a long time over an Inter-State commerce bill, and 
passed one, but these bills were so unlike in their provisions that 
no agreement could be reached. In the future we are likely to hear 
more of this matter. The railroads themselves are clearly coming 
to see that a properly framed bill wisely executed would be a good 
thing for themselves as well as for the public. Opposition to the 
measure will consist not in principle, but in the details of the 
measure proposed and in the methods of its administration. 

The work of Congress, as a whole, is disappointing. Congress may 
wisely let many things alone, but on some things that body must 
act, or bring suffering on the people. Possibly the silver question is 
becoming so serious that an extra session may be necessary in order 
to dispose of it. The gold in the Treasury is falling to a low point. 
We do not believe that the people are willing to abandon the use 
of gold as the monetary standard, and if they are not, it is by no 
means improbable that the President-elect will be soon obliged to 
convene Congress in order to take action for averting the impending 
danger. 














PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN 1884. 


Mr. John J. Valentine, Vice-President and General Manager of 
Wells, Fargo & Co., has published the following annual statement 
of precious metals produced in the States and Territories west of 
the Missouri River during 1884. California shows a decrease in gold 
‘of $944,703, and an increase of silver of $513,597. In Nevada, the 
Comstock shows an increase of $1,668,524; Eureka District, a de- 
crease of $123,152. In the total product of the State there is an 
increase of $117,318. Montana shows a considerable increase. Colo- 
rado and Arizona show a decrease from the production of 1883. 

The facilities afforded for the transportation of bullion and ores, 
by the extension of railroads into mining districts, increase the dif- 
ficulty of verifying the reports of the products from several impor- 
tant localities; and the general tendency is to exaggeration when 
the actual values are not obtainable from authentic sources; but 
Mr. Valentine’s figures are generally regarded with much confidence. 




















STATES Guold-dust and Bul- Gold-dustand Bullion Silver Bullion 
AND TERRITORIES. lion by express. by other conveyances. by express. 
Ee $ 12,282,471 wee- $614,123 wees $1,504,705 
ee ee re 1,527,359 neta — ‘ 5,905,304 
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Cnt c+cnkeuwedssoeeees 360,791 er 100,000 wee 3,139,628 
ES ee 2,726,847 veo 150,000 gna 110,000 
Mexico ( West Coast States). 285,256 sane — er 2,257,144 
British Columbia........... 647,719 cece 140,000 
$ 23,930,363 $ 1,505,396 $ 28,348,945 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER, 1870-1884. 
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ee errr rr pe eee 44,880,223 
Beit ivtudewkenyadnn eer ere 37,576,030 
Re eee , 0S ear e 31,470,262 
ai iia ea cathe ik hia 38,033,055 «te newness 32,559,007 
Pibebiscadeseekaswees pe” eer eee 30,653,959 
rkebevgudendecensins Pe. rer eee 29,011,318 
ai trecitideeuin.c ts esciieine ere eee 27,816,640 
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The report of the Director of the Mint, made in October last, 
contains an estimate of about $29,c00,000 of gold and $48,000,000, 
of silver at its coining value. This estimate is about $4,000,000 
higher for the gold product than that made by Mr. Valentine.* Both 
estimates have been carefully prepared, and are worth considering 
together. The most important fact, however, is that the annual pro- 
duction of gold is steadily declining. The Mint report estimates the 
annual consumption of gold in manufactures at $14,500,000, thus leav- 
ing only about $10,000,000 for monetary use in the country. From this 
amount we must deduct the loss by abrasion and destruction — 
of coins. The remainder, therefore, for replenishing our mone- 
tary supply is very small. In view of this fact we certainly should 
go slow in discarding the use of silver in effecting exchanges. 
Clearly as is our duty to suspend the coinage of silver, it is none 
the less clear that silver in some form should be used for the 
above purposes. This can be done in several ways. One way is to coin 
the silver into bars and use it at a gold valuation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury might be authorized to declare its value for certain 
periods in the year, say three or six months, determined by its value 
averaged during the three or six months preceding. Several methods 
have been suggested, in fact, for continuing the use of it while sus- 
pending the coinage of the silver dollar. We think the slight ad- 
ditions now made to the gold product of the world is conclusive 
proof that the day is not yet come for discarding the use of silver 
in monetary transactions. 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE BUSINESS OF 1884. 


The record of Clearing-house transactions, both at home and 
abroad, in 1884, tells a story of almost universal depression in busi- 
ness. In the United States the clearings are the smallest recorded 
in any year since 1879. Out of twenty-nine Clearing-houses report- 
ing their operations for the whole of both years, only eight show 
any increase whatever. Kansas City, Norfolk and Minneapolis show 
a large increase in their exchanges; Milwaukee, Memphis, St. Joseph 
Columbus and Syracuse show a ratio of increase ranging from 1.7 to 
10.3 per cent. All the others show a decline ranging from nine- 
tenths of one per cent. to 30.8 per cent. New York declines 17.2 per 
cent.; Boston, 7.7; Philadelphia, 10.7; Chicago, 10.5; St. Louis, 9.8; 
Baltimore, 9.4; San Francisco, 9.9; New Orleans, 13.8 per cent. In 
the country at large the decline amounts to 14.8 per cent., and for 


* The exports of silver during the past year to Japan, China, the Straits, etc., have 
been as follows: From London, $40,221,658; from Marseilles, $1,361,250; from 
Venice, $130,680: from San Francisco, $13,903,990. Total, $55,617,578. 
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the Clearing-houses outside of New York, 8.3 per cent. The sales 
of stocks at New York, which affect very greatly the amount of the 
clearings there, were slightly less than in 1883, and the range of 
prices somewhat lower. The following interesting table, from the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, shows the number and value of 
shares sold at the New York Stock Exchange during the past ten 


years: 
Year. Stocks, Shares. Average Price. Values, Approximate. 
1884 wees $96,154,971 coce BGR -+++ $5,939,500,000 
1883 Te 97,049,909 ~—e 64.51 eens 6,260, 809,961 
1882 swe 116,307,271 ‘eee 66.12 wens 7,689, 453,436 
1831 ‘see 114,511,248 eens 71.59 vnee 8, 197,506, 403 
1880 same 97,919,099 bees 69.60 er 6,819,086,054 
1879 “een 72,765,762 eau 56.85 ee 4, 136,633,570 
1878 sees 39,875,593 -s++  §4.10 «eee = 2, 1,7, 269, 581 
1877 er 49,832,960 sees 52.20 ao. 2,601,280, 512 
1876 sued 39,926,990 sane 53-40 er 2, 132,050,483 
1875 sete 53,313,937 er 53.20 re 2,862,903,683 


It is calculated that every sale of stock involves the drawing of 
two checks for the amount, and that, hence, the exchanges resulting 
from stock transactions in 1884 would amount to $11,879,000,000, 
as compared with $12,520,000,000 in 1883, and $16,395,000,000 in 
1881. This, however, accounts for only $4,500,000,000 out of a de- 
cline reaching $18,400,000,000 since 1881, and leaves $13,900,000,000 
due to other causes. There are other forms of speculation besides 
that in stocks which have largely influenced the clearings in re- 
cent years, particularly the dealings in grain, cotton and petroleum. 
Thus the sales of grain and flour at the New York Produce Ex- 
change, according to the Chronicle, reached 1,663,548,319 bushels in 
1884, as compared with 2,417,726,933 bushels in 1883, 1,269,228,748 
bushels in 1882, and 812,048,005 in 1881. The future business in 
cotton, according to the same authority was 24,360,800 bales in 1884, 
as compared with 30,324,600 bales in 1881, 13,548,203 bales in 1877, 
and 1,209,149 in 1870. All these various forms of speculation have 
an important influence in determining the amount of the clearings, 
especially at New York, which is the center of speculative activity. 

The total clearings for 1884, at thirty Clearing-houses, reached 
$44,091,569,448 as compared with $51,721,469,295 at the same Clear- 
ing-houses in 1883. All the Clearing-houses report their transac- 
tions except St. Paul. The Clearings outside of New York reached 
$ 13,105,698,277, as compared with $14,287,168,424 in 1883. The bal- 
ances reach approximately $3,244,759,256, or 7.38 per cent. of the 
clearings, of which $1,772,897,842 were outside of New York, being 
13.53 per cent. of the clearings at the same places. 

There has been no change in the aggregate number of banks rep- 
resented in our Clearing-houses, and very little change in the 
amount of the capital. The greatest change is at New York, where 
one bank has been admitted—the Bank of the Metropolis—while 
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two, the Marine National and Wall Street Banks, have failed; and 
another, the Metropolitan, though still a member, is in liquidation. 
The following table,;compiled from returns from the various Clear- 
ing-houses, and from the Banker's Almanac for 1885, gives the 
names of our Clearing-houses, the date of their establishment, the 
number of members, and the capital surplus and undivided profits 
of the banks at the end or in the last quarter of 1884, so far as 


they can be ascertained : 
No. of 
When Banks 
Established. Associated. 


Capital of 
Associated 


Clearing-House. Banks. 


$ 60,712,700 . 
50,500,000 . 
17,078,000 . 
14,186,000 . 

9,150,000 . 
12,685,760 . 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Providence 
Louisville 


.22, 500,000 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


es 
Memphis 


Portland, Me 
Worcester 
Springfield 


St. Joseph 
Columbus 


-_ 


51475,;000 . 
10,523,650 . 
9,821,000 . 
17,913,800 . 
8,919,860 . 
1,225,900 . 
1,95C,000 . 
4,245,000 . 
3,700,000 . 
5,250,000 . 
4,347,700 . 
2,481,600 . 
8,075,000 . 
4,764,800 . 
1,681,300 . 
690,c0o . 
3,250,000 . 
2,450,000 . 
3,300,000 . 
2,500,000 . 
300,COO , 
890,000 . 


500,000 . 


Surplus and Total Capitai, 
Undivided Surplus and un- 


14,634 ,0 


11,319,250 . 
7:745,210 . 
5,171,084 . 
4,560,857 . 
.abt.11,c00,coo . 
1,994,933 - 
4,506,506 . 
1,615,660 . 
4,007,160 . 
1,770,366 . 
723:527 - 
902,893 . 
813,411 . 
793,219 . 
1,455,222 . 
708,381 . 
308,272 . 
2,876,892 . 
1,495,871 . 
498,000 . 
433,626 . 
1,325,280 . 
920,900 . 
1,483,758 . 
963,849 . 
81,581 . 
291,594 . 
355,346 . 


divided Profits. 
$ 40,962,536 . $ rpg 4 


53134; 
28,397,250 
21,931,210 
14,321,084 
17,246,617 


» 33,500,000 


7,499,933 
15,030,156 
11,436,660 
21,920,960 
10,690,226 

1,949,427 

2,852,893 

5,058,411 

4,493,219 

6,705,222 

5,056,081 

2,849,872 
10,951,892 

6,260,671 

2,179,300 

1. 123,626 

4,575,280 

3,370,900 

4,783,758 

3,463,849 

381,581 

1,181,594 

855,340 


740,033 . 2,095,033 
- $418,941,373 
415,871,148 
382,225,349 
*346,274 ,268 
303,093,438 


Syracuse 1,355,000 . 





Total, 31 Clearing-houses - 494 . $292,422,070°* $ 126,519,303 
18%3 (31 Clearing-houses) . 494. 292,965,798. 122,905,350 . 
1882 (29 Clearing-houses) . 455. 270,262,485. 111,962,864 . 
1881 (28 Clearing-houses) . 446. 266,665,254. *79,609,014 . 
1880 (28 Clearing-houses) - 437. 266,325,711 . G6, 767,927 . 


* Surplus only included. 


The capital, as above given, is less than that actually represented, 
owing to the fact that the private banks, for the most part, do 


not report. At San Francisco the estimate of last year is retained 
for want of a better. A large number cf the banks in the vari- 
ous clearing cities, not themselves members, effect their settlements 
through the Clearing-house by means of banks which are members. 

The total clearings and balances for 1884, the increase or de- 
crease per cent. in the clearings, the ratio of balances to clearings, 
and the total exchanges, so far as can be ascertained, to December 
31, 1884. are as follows: 











New York.. 30,985,871,170 . 


Boston. ..... 
Philadel. ... 
Chicago..... 
St. Louis... 
Baltimore... 
San Francis, 
Pittsburgh.. 
Cincinnati. . 
NewOrleans 
Providence. 
Louisville .. 
Milwaukee. 
Kan. City... 
Detroit...... 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland... 
Hartford.... 
Indianapolis 
Memphis... 
New Haven 


Worcester.. 
Springfield. 
Columbus... 
St. Joseph.. 
Norfolk.. ... 


Total, 30 


Cl.-houses.. 44,091.569,447 . 
OutsideN.Y 13,105,698,277 . 
Total, 1882. 51,721,469,295 . 
OutsideN.Y 14,287,168,424 . 


* From the Boston Post. 


Increase or 
Clearings. Decrease %. 


THE CLEARING*HOUSE BUSINESS 


Balances. 


$ 





+ | 

one 
WW pf 
mo 





—17.2 . 1.471,861,414. 
3243,327,658. — 7.7 . 431,268,183. 
2,514,028,803 . —10.7 . 226,307,687. 
2,259,680, 392 -—105. 239,625, 323 - 

785,202,177. — 9.8 . 125,260,445. 
*631.687,135 — 9.4. 1$82,000,000. 
556,857,691. — 99. 95,275,201. 
469,316,010. — 5.7 . 96,345,357- 
460,600,000 . — 6.85 . $69,000,000. 
+454,500,000 . —13.8 . +45,000,000. 
217,448,300. — 8.3 .* 143,C00,000. 
+211,700,000, — 1.4 . [48.700,000. 
178,995,637. + 1.7 .  33,818,7c6. 
177,175,407 - +33-7 - 25,037,130. 
133,611,910. — . 22.416,551. 
110.556,620. +22.8 . 27,600,000. 
106,044,770. — .9. [25,500,00c. 
$1,834,837 . —10.8 . 23,132,803. 
73,213,168. —21.8 . 12,348,408. 
60,040,361. + 6.1 . 11,872,930. 
157,799,870. — 8.5 . 13,000,000. 
45,421,102. — 5.1. 8,571,467. 
44,058,884 . +13.2 . {11,000,000. 
39,610,041. — 8.0. 12,777,475. 
37,585,774. — 6.7 . 10,549,540. 
34,858,428 . +10.3 . 5,283,222. 
34,657,818 + 7.7. 15,640,coo . 
34,158,781 . +26.3 . 6,071,617. 
27,266,247 + 4.9. 7,066,504. 
24,460,296 . —30.8 . 9,428,793. 
—14.8 . 3,244,759,256. 

— 8.3 . 1,772,897,842. 

9 . 3,398,923,042. 


. 1,834,244,946 . 


Estimated clearings not included above.... ... 
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Total CZ. No. of 
Bal. to veportedto yrs re- 
Ce. Dec. 31, °84. ported. 
4.75 «726,290, 123,667 .32 
13.30 . 65,715, 168,863 .29 
9.00 . 48,448,180,931 .27 
10.60 . 24,352,521,229 .20 
15-95 - 93493,757,179 -16 
13.00 . 6,183,734,035 -Io 
17.11 . 5,154,671,767. 9 
20. 53 ° 4,911,548, 345 -19 
15.00 . 6,595,798,715 “19 
10.00 . 5,694,980, 501 .13 
20.00 . 1,596,487,300. 8 
23.CO . 1,416,458,616. 9 
18,88 . 2,292,792,410.16 
14.13. 691,756,794 -11 
16.78 . 264,618,623. 2 
25.00 . 200, 556,620. 2 
24,00 . 704,044,850. 8 
28,27. 522,690,969. 7 
16,87 . 937,321,074 -14 
19,78. 255,495,801. 5 
22,50. 397.712,039. 8 
18,87 . 231,786,697. 5 
25,00 . 197,544,552- 4 
32,26. 541,354,693 .24 
28.07 . 378,877,983 -13 
15.41 . 230, 102, 390 . II 
16,27 . 171,357,105. 8 
17.78 . 87,102,049. 3 
25.92 . 159,717,184. 8 
38.55 . 184,041,906. 9 
7.38 .914, 302, 304, 887 ° 
13.53 .188,012, 181,220. 
6.57 . 
12.84 . 

9, 800,000, 000 





$ 924, 102, 304,887 


+ From the Commercial and Financial Chronic/e. 


+ Estimated. 


The total amount of balances paid in effecting these enormous 
transactions has not probably exceeded $ 56,000,000,000 or not far 


from six per cent. of the exchanges. 


As _ several of the leading 


Clearing-houses do not report their balances, this must be taken as 
a rough approximation only. The amount of actual cash handled 
in effecting the Clearing-house exchanges is still more uncertain, 
though from such data as are known the ratio of cash has prob- 
ably been from two to three per cent. of the exchanges, indicating 
a saving in the handling of cash through our Clearing-house ma- 
chinery of about ninety-seven or ninety-eight per cent. of the ex- 
changes effected through its agency. At New York, in 1884, the 
amount of cash handled amounted to less than one-half of one per 


cent. of the exchanges, while at San Francisco it was six per cent. 
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These two Clearing-houses are the only ones which keep a record 
showing the proportion of their balances paid in cash and certifi- 
cates, though it is to be hoped that other Clearing-houses will fol- 
low the example. The amounts paid respectively in these different 
ways at New York and San Francisco in 1884 were as follows: 


_ New York. _ -—— San Francisco.—~ 
Amount of proportion Amountof prop'n 

Balances, per cent. Balances. per cent. 
Paid in legal tenders and change . $136,028,414.07 . 9-24 . : 

“Gold Coi ) , - $33,967,811.49 . 35.65 
legal tender Certificates. . 52,870,000.00 . 3.60 . . 

U.S. Gold “ . 648,551,000.00 . 44.06 . 2,767,390.00 . 2.90 
C. H. Loan a - 9C,510,000.00 . 4.79 . : 

C. H. Gold sas . 563,902,000.00 . 38.31 . 58,540,C00.00 . 61.45 








$ 1,471,861,414.07 100.00 $95,275,201.49 100.00 


The ratio of balances to clearings depends partly upon the num- 
ber of banks, but much more upon the amount and character of 
their business, and upon their mutual relations to one another. 
Thus at Lowell, with seven banks, the ratio is 38 per cent.; at 
Worcester, with eight banks, 32.26; at Syracuse, with eight banks, 
26; at Memphis, with seven barks, 20. At Pittsburgh, with over 
sixty banks directly or indirectly making their clearings, the ratio is 
20 per cent. on 469 millions of business, while at New Orleans, 
with ten banks, it is only about ten per cent. on transactions of 
454 millions. At Boston, with seventy-six banks directly or indi- 
rectly involved, the ratio is 13 per cent. on 3,243 millions, while at 
Philadelphia, with thirty banks, it is only 9 per cent. on 2,514 mil- 
lions. At New York about 13 per cent. of the balances are due to 
the operations of the United States Assistant Treasurer, who almost 
always has a heavy balance to pay to the associated banks. This 
appears in a striking manner from the following record of the As- 
sistant Treasurer’s dealings with the Clearing-house since July |, 
1880: 


> 


Checks taken Checks rec’ad Balances paid Balances rec’d 
to C. #. Srom C. Hi. to C. H. Srom C. H. 


1880 (last 6 mos.) $43,783,905 . $ 188,869,859 . $ 145,432,235. $346,281 
+ 99,892,848. 355,747,878 . 261,737,748. 5,932,718 

125,559:707 - 353,359,469 . 229,392,539. 1,592,837 

119,340,821 . 287,948,162 . 170,014,037. 1,406,696 

111,894,497 . 299,879,734 . 188,624,513. 639,276 











$ 500,471,838 . $1,485,805,102 . $995,251,072 . $9,917,808 


Total Exchanges .. $ 1,986,276,940 
Total Balances.... $1,005, 168,880 


nA satiny lt soeneeat sated aye ae So Se eNgo ee mee 


Here the balances are more than fifty per cent. of the clearings, 
and just in proportion as the transactions of the banks among 
themselves approach this condition, in that proportion will the ratio 
of balances to clearings be increased. On the other hand, the more 
nearly the banks stand on an equality with each other, the more 


MERI SY Metta mo 


vw ser t™) ae 


A ie et cree Be 


BE PELE 
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nearly will their transactions approach a complete offset, which 
would leave no balances to be paid. 

The transactions of the principal foreign Clearing-houses from 
which returns have been received have been as follows: 

















‘ 1884. — 1883. 

EE rere 4,264, 712,991 fr. # 823,089,000 . $ 813,238,000 
Vienna ( Bank’s Cl. Ho.). 631,872,744 gulden. 284 341,000 . 275,920,000 

«(Stock - 5,319,297,000 ‘* - 2,393,680,000 . 2,206,800,000 
ne £ 5:798,555,000 . $28,218,630,000 . $28,854,948,000 
Manchester. ........... 118,555,644 . 576,950,800 . 576,825,000 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 34,302,400 . 167,224,600 . 190, 239,000 
Total British....... 4 5:951.473,044 . $% 28,962,805,400 . $ 29,622,012,000 


At Vienna the bank clearing corresponds in its functions with 
our Clearing-houses. Its transactions are small, for the reason that 
the use of checks has made far less progress than in England and 
the United States. There is a further reason for this in the fact 
stated by Mr. Isidore Kanitz, Director of the Vienna Clearing-house, 
that the public find bank notes cheaper than checks, which are sub- 
ject to a tax of one cent each, without regard to size. 

In regard to the German Clearing-houses, nine in number, which 
will form the subject of a subsequent article, the President of the 
Imperial Bank furnishes the following interesting record of their 
transactions during the year 1884: 





— Average per Month.-——— 
No.of Total Amount No. of Total Amount 
Pieces. of Deliveries. Balances. Pieces. of Deliveries. Balances. 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 
Hamburg. 1,235,703 .5,240,404,400 . 357,598,100 .102,975 .436,700,400 . 29,799,800 
Berlin.... 177,439 .2,873,005,900 .1,531,540,200 . 14,787 .239,417,200 .127,628,300 


Frankfort- 
on-Main. 201,891 .2,183,219,000 . 390,157,000 . 16,824 .181,934,g00 . 32,513,100 


Bremen... 37,719 - 451,566,800 . 66,491,900 . 4,286 . 51,314,400 . 7,555,900 
Cologne.. 134,947 . 554,940,100 . 181,008,100 . 11,246 . 46,245,000 . 15,084,000 
Leipsic... 70,612 . 347,193,800 . 114,735,200 . 5,884 . 28,932,800 . 9,561,300 
Stuttgart.. 69,664 . 244,915,800 . 105,415,400 . 5,805 . 20,409,600 . 8,784,600 
Breslau... 18,278 . 153,260,400 . 65,198,700 . 1,828 . 15,326,coo . 6,519,900 


Dresden.. 32,759 . 81,689,900 . 43,624,300 . 2,730 . 6,807,500 . 3,635,400 





Total...... 1,979,012 12,130,196,100 2,855,768,g00 
$ 2,886,900,000 $ 679,000,000 
Average amount of each piece ... $1,459 


The transactions at Bremen cover the period from April 7 to 
December 31, and at Breslau from March 1 to December 31. At all 
the other Clearing-houses the dealings cover the entire year. The 
amount was somewhat greater than the returns for January, 1884, 
indicated. 

The following table gives the clearings by months at London, 
Paris, New York and Boston, in millions of dollars: 
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January 


February... 


March wean ss 


November... 
December... 


London. 

2,643.4 
2,362.0 
2,427.1 
2,310.6 
2.594.9 
2,164.3 
2,489.6 
2,190.9 
2,212.9 
2,410.2 
2,210.3 
2,202.4 
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New York. 


3,382.9 
2,967.7 
2,875.2 
2,902 3 
32329 .2 
2,396.7 
2,179.9 
2,049.8 
2,056.5 
2,379.9 
2,095 -9 
2,378.9 


[ March, 


Boston. 
306.0 
252.4 
263.7 
291.7 
296.0 
253.8 
258.9 
232.1 
236.6 
288 .6 

® 262.9 
300.6 


28,218.6 30.985.9 ~ 3,243.3 
Of the Leadon clearings £ 960,621,000 were on seule exchange 
settling days, £ 461,452,000 on the days following, and £ 3,865,471 
on ordinary days. The transactions on stock exchange settling days 
declined {£ 98,000,000, as compared with a decline of £ 35,000,000 on 
Ordinary days. 
The following table shows the comparative statistics of our own 
and the British Clearing-houses for a series of years, in millions of 


dollars: 
No. of No. of 
Associa- Associations Exchanges 
Reporting. S. 


1853 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


going article. 


tions. 


I 
I 
I 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
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914.302.3 


*1,304.9 
5,798 .6 
5,073.7 
7,340.8 
7,196.1 
5,370.2 
6,598.8 
71393-8 
5,516.4 
8,234.9 
17,427.7 

25,640.0 

25,858.0 

31,466.5 

25,811.2 

31.159-7 

35,541. 1 

27,086. 3 

30,643.0 

36,369.6 

29,840. 5 

24,450.0 

24,313.8 

21,476. Z 

23,800.6 

22,401.1 

29,235 -6 

38,014.4 

49,376.9 

49,917.0 

37.434 3 

30,985 -9 





726,290.1 


Outside 
N. Y. 


$ 1,057.4 
1,395-3 


13,105. 


MNONUMUNOUKHOOHODA, 


Aggregate Gold & Currency. Exchanges 
Exchanges 
N. Y. 





188,011 .8 
It is proper, in closing, to acknowledge the valuable assistance 
rendered by the managers of the various Clearing-houses and others 
for their timely assistance: in furnishing the data used in the fore- 
DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 


Exchanges 
Three British 
Clearing-houses. 


+10,357-3 
16,668 .7 
57 ,647.9 
19,048 .6 
23,485.9 
29,047 .2 
30,051.9 
29,418.8 


452, 788.4 
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BANK EXAMINATIONS ONCE MORE, 


Many think that one of the weakest points in the National bank- 
ing system is the inadequacy of bank examinations. If abolished, 
say these critics, bank directors and stockholders would examine for 
themselves. These remarks clearly imply an ignorance of the ex- 
aminations conducted by banks on their own account, regardless of 
the public inspections that are made. Of course there are many 
banks, both public and private, which are examined, we fear, too 
imperfectly by themselves. Of one thing we are certain—public ex- 
aminations have never done any harm, and often resulted in much 
good. Every now and then a State or private bank fails, and the 
disclosures bring clearly to light the need of more thorough in- 
spection, either by public or private officials. While not in- 
tending to criticise any bank, whether public or private, unjustly, 
this much can fairly be said for the National banks, they have been 
conducted as wisely and fairly as their competitors. When failures 
have occurred, and followed by disclosures, the National banks have 
not had a worse story to tell in any case that other banking insti- 
tutions. 

We are led to these remarks, first, by recent criticisms of National 
bank examiners; and, secondly, from reading the recently published 
report of the Bank of Mobile, which failed last year. Several 
months before the failure the president of that institution solicited 
the collections of a New York bank for the Mobile vicinity. He 
declared that his own institution was in first-class condition, and in 
every way worthy of confidence. On the sixteenth of December 
last he made a correct statement of the actual condition of the 
bank at the time of its failure, which was essentially the same as 
when he responded to the inquiries of the New York bank presi- 
dent. The nominal capital of the Mobile Bank set forth in this 
statement was $375,coo. Of this amount the bank held stock for 
$225,000. To one party there was loaned $64,676, for which, says 
the president, “soon after | assumed charge, unavailable stuff had 
to be taken in payment in order to save it.” There was a “collec- 
tion account” which “had disappeared from the bank years before 
[he became president ], and carried as an asset,’ which amounted to 
$18,800. Another item was “exchange on New York which cov- 
ered an old matter in litigation,’ and amounted to $4,536.35. 
There were two other items, “accounts out of date, in collection, 
and old overdrafts,” amounting to $11.954.57. The “unproductive 
real estate” amounted to $42,374, leaving as available working capi- 
tal, 7,559.08! Such was the condition of the Bank of Mobile at 
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the time he informed the president of the New York bank that it 
was in excellent condition and worthy of credit. We venture to 
say that of all curious statements and reports made by National 
banks or National bank examiners during the twenty years that the 
system has been in operation, not one will be found so grossly 
crooked as this. Moreover, the statement clearly shows that this 
crookedness had existed for a long period. The defalcations in Na- 
tional banks have rarely covered a period longer than a few months. 
If the National bank examiners are deceived once or twice in mak- 
ing their examinations, they are not deceived usually very long. It 
would not be possible for a bank in that system to keep its doors 
open and transact business as the Bank of Mobile did for such a 
long period before closing them. 


INTER-STATE COMMERCIAL LAWS. 


A bill to regulate commerce among the several States, and to 
codify the law relating to bills of exchange and other commercial 
paper has been introduced into Congress. It is divided into five 
parts, and large space is devoted to definitions and interpretations. 
Section 3 declares that a bill of exchange is an unconditional order 
in writing, addressed by one person to another, signed by the per- 
son giving it, requiring the person to whom it is addressed to pay 
on demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain 
in money to or to the order of a specified person, or to bearer; 
and a sub-section also declares that an instrument which does not 
comply with these conditions, or which orders any act to be done 
in addition to the payment of money, is not a bill of exchange. 
The days of grace, interpretation of periods, dating of an instru- 
ment, right of drawer, and requisitions of acceptance, do not differ 
materially from present methods. In regard to the liability of 
parties, some important provisions are laid down. Section 53 de- 
clares that a bill, of itself, does not operate as an assignment of 
funds in the hands of the drawee available for the payment thereof, 
and the drawee of a bill who does not accept as required by this 
Act is not liable on the instrument, unless it expressly provides 


that it shall operate as an assignment of the sum for which it is 


drawn in favor of the holder from the time when the bill is pre- 
sented to the drawee. 

This part of the measure also provides that when a bill payable 
to order on demand is drawn on a banker, and the banker on whom 
it is drawn, pays the bill in good faith and in the ordinary course 
of business, it is not incumbent on the banker to show that the in- 
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by or under the authority of the person whose indorsement it pur- 
ports to be, and the banker is deemed to have paid the bill in 
due course, although such indorsement has been forged or made 
without authority. And Section 62 declares that when the holder 
of a bill, at or after its maturity, absolutely and unconditionally re- 
nounces his rights against the acceptor, the bill is discharged. The 
renunciation must be in writing, unless the bill is delivered up to 
‘the acceptor. 

In regard to the conflict of laws, it is provided that where a bill 
drawn out of the United States is negotiated, accepted: or payable 
within the same, the rights, duties and liabilities of the parties 
thereto are determined as follows: 

(1.) The validity of the bill as regards requisites in form is de- 
termined by the law of the place of issue, and the validity as re- 
gards requisites in form of the supervening contracts, such as ac- 
ceptance, or indorsement, or acceptance supra protest, is determined 
by the law of the United States: Provided that— 

(a) Where a bill is issued out of the United States it is not in- 
valid by reason only that it is not stamped in accordance with the 
law of the place of issue. 

(6) Where a bill, issued out of the United States, conforms, as 
regards requisites in form, to the law of the United States, it may, 
for the purpose of enforcing payment thereof, be treated as valid 
as between all persons who negotiate, hold, or become parties to it 
in the United States. 

(2.) Subject to the provisions of this Act, the interpretation of 
the drawing, indorsement acceptance, or acceptance supra protest of 
a bill is determined by the law of the United States: Provided, 


That where an inland bill is indorsed in a foreign country, the in-~ 


dorsement shall, as regards the payer, be interpreted according to 
the law of the United States. 

Several sections are devoted to the obligations of makers of 
promissory notes, and in a supplementary part of the bill it is 
provided that bills of lading, warehouse receipts, and receipts or 
orders for specific property be declared to be means and instru- 
ments of commerce, to be negotiable by indorsement and delivery, 
and to be governed by the rules of law relating to promissory 
notes, so far as the same may be applicable thereto. Mortgages 
and trust deeds securing negotiable paper are negotiable in like 
manner, | 

Section go declares that any bank, banker or other person who 
shall in good faith advance any money upon any bill of lading, 
warehouse receipt, or order for personal property, or upon any 
mortgage or deed of trust’ of real estate as collateral security for 
any bill of exchange, promissory note or check, or otherwise in due 
course of trade or commerce, shall be protected to the extent of 
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such advances in the property covered by such bill of lading, ware- 
house receipt, or order for personal property, or such mortgage or 
trust deed and the proceeds thereof, as fully as though such ad- 
vances had been made in due course, and for value, on a bill of 
exchange or promissory note only before the maturity thereof. 





: 
. 


PENNSYLVANIA TAX LEGISLATION. 


A new bill has been introduced in the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, designated “An Act to Equalize Taxation.” It requires assess- 
ors to assess all property liable to taxation at its full cash value. 
There is nothing new in this feature of the bill, but it contains 
another, which is worthy of notice. 

All attempts to tax personal property have been very unsuccess- 
ful. This is especially the case with respect to the taxation of bonds, 
mortgages, notes and stocks. It is so easy to secrete these forms of 
property that the owners have, in exceptional cases only, made re- 
turns. The greater portion of such property, which is taxable, annually 
escapes taxation. Any system of espionage for ascertaining where it 
may be is exceedingly unpopular. Oaths to the truth of the returns 
required are generally regarded in a very peculiar light, so peculiar, 
indeed, that if the returns were honestly made the world would be 
greatly astonished. 

This bill provides that every taxpayer shall furnish the assessor a 
written statement of all interest-paying bonds, mortgages, notes, bills, 
and other like securities, and any withheld from assessment are de- 
clared to be uncollectable at law and the interest on the same forfeited. 
This is the remarkable feature of the bill. If enacted, it doubtless 
would operate to bring out securities for assessment. The owner of 
them would hardly dare practice concealment; but if intending to 
make an honest return, in many cases he probably would forget to 
state all the kinds of property he might have, and so far as he did 
thus forget, whether unintentionally or not, the bill would summarily 
operate to confiscate it for the benefit of the debtor. Of course he 
would be happy, but the creditor would not. 

This bill embodies the sentiments and wisdom of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. They think if it were enacted they, as well as the 
people generally, would be gainers. But if creditors were required 
to make full and complete returns of all their notes, bonds and 
mortgages, and found no way of escape, and actually did return 
them, would they not require the debtor to pay the taxes? The 
result, therefore, of such legislation would simply be to increase 
the burdens of the debtor. This might be a wise thing to do, but 
we venture to say it is not what the Patrons of Husbandry desire, 
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Equality of taxation is certainly a most desirable thing. The sys- 
tems of taxation in the cities especially is truly barbarous. So far 
- as this bill is likely to promote equality it is to be commended. 
At present the inequalities are very great, and injustice of the rank- 
est sort is everywhere perpetrated. 

If property were taxed at its full value, and no one escaped a 
fair, honest assessment, we venture to predict that the first effect 
would be much closer attention to legislation and to the administra- 
tion of the laws than are now paid. The truth is, a very large num- 
ber of persons who realize how imperfect our laws are, and how 
poorly they are executed, say little and do nothing, expecting to 
escape much injury by getting the best of the tax assessor and col- 
lector. This is particularly the case with respect to municipal tax- 
ation. Those who have large real estate interests, and who, if their 
property were assessed at its full value, would pay heavy taxes, often 
remain silent concerning city wrongs and abuses, and having friends 
at court, in the end pay very moderate tax bills. They regard such 
a policy much better than to fight for honest legislation and _ public 
economy. If laws could be enacted ‘taxing all property at its full 
value, and be honestly and vigorously enforced, they would be the 
most effective reform measures that could be devised. 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


A city contemporary propounded the following a few weeks ago 
as the only explanation of the present commercial and financial de- 
pression : 

The true view of the situation is, that the country is suffering 
from a reaction from too great and rapid investments in railway 
building, culminating in 1881-2. The radical cause of trouble in this 
Over-activity was the conversion of a very large amount of available 
capital into fixed capital paying no profit. 

The difficulty about this explanation is, that the depression ex- 
isting in this country is not greater than it is throughout the com- 
mercial world, and that it is less than it is in many commercial 
countries. It is less, for example, than it is in Great Britain, the 
railroad system of which was substantially finished long before 
1881-2. The fact which we see everywhere is the fact of falling 
and low prices, depriving producers and merchants of profit, and often 
involving them in loss and bankruptcy, and necessarily attended by 
the diminution of production, reduction of wages, and throwing out of 
employment of large numbers of laborers. For a condition of things 
prevailing everywhere, there must be a world-wide cause. It cannot 
have been occasioned by any merely local disorder, and in saying 
that, we do not by any means intend to admit that the investments 
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in railroads in 1881-2 put any overstrain upon the resources of this. 
country. The money then invested in a few parallel lines was in 
the main thrown away, but the greater part of the railroads built 
within ten years have been needed and valuable additions to our 
interior communications, and are to-day paying large profits in 
dividends to their owners and in _ incidental benefits ‘to the 
country. 

The Governor of Arkansas, in his annual message delivered a 
few weeks ago, fixed the amount of the admitted debt of the State 
at $4,869,943, consisting of bonds upon which no interest has been 
paid since 1872. More than half of the debt is the interest in ar- 
rears. There are outstanding a much larger amount of bonds is- 
sued by the State officials, but which the people of Arkansas re- 
gard as fraudulent, and the payment of which they have forbidden 
by an amendment of the State Constitution. The burden of the ad- 
mitted debt of the State has doubtless quadrupled since 1872, by 
the increased value, or purchasing power of money, added to the 
accumulation of interest. The Governor now recommends that here- 
after the interest shall be regularly paid, and that the principal of 
the debt shall be “gradually” reduced. Nothing alarms a large 
class of American politicians more than the idea of paying public 
debts, except in the slowest, most cautious, and most deliberate way, 
They seem to be afraid of getting rid of debts too soon, but many 
of them have shown no hesitation about creating debts in the most 
dashing style, and piling up enormous accumulations of them in 
incredibly short spaces of time. It is in the payment of debts that 
they are “gradual” and conservative. Smith, in his Wealth of Na- 
tzons, published at the date of the American Revolution, described 
in what way the British debt had acquired its magnitude at that 
time, which was considered alarming, although it was then small as 
compared with the figure to which it was raised during the next 
forty years. The process was the simple one of rolling up debt so 
rapidly during wars, and of being so “gradual” in discharging it in 
times of peace, that upon the whole it was certain to become 
larger and larger. Washington, in his farewell address, did not ad- 
vise the country to be “gradual,” but to be “strenuous” in paying 
off during peace debts contracted in war. The Arkansas Governor's 
idea, of having debt payments made “gradually,” is not peculiar to 
the South-West. It is a familiar, and possibly a prevailing one, 
among party leaders in the North-East. Pennsylvania originally 
had no sinking fund, and when it did establish one not a very 
long time ago, the amount was fixed at $250,000 annually, and not 
to be cumulative, or about sufficient to discharge its debt in eighty 
years, if no public calamity occurred in the meantime. Connecticut 
one of the thriftiest States in the Union, and having a vast surplus 
money capital loaned out abroad, because it cannot be as profitably 
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employed at home, decided two or three years ago to postpone 
for twenty years longer a part of a debt, insignificant in compari- 
son with its resources, incurred during the civil war. Of the Na- 
tional conventions held last summer by the two great political 
parties, only one ventured to declare in favor of the payment of 
the National debt at all, and that one took special care to say 
that it was only its “gradual” payment which was intended. But 
however much politicians in the South-West, or in the North- 
East, may incline to coy delays in discharging public debts, we 
abide in the belief that the people everywhere prefer Washington’s 
maxim of being “strenuous” in that good work. 

During the calendar year 1884, the excess of the British exports 
over imports of gold was £ 1,292,481, or upwards of six million dollars. 
The British consumption of gold in the arts is somewhere from 
ten to fifteen million dollars annually, and unless that is supplied 
by importations, it must be abstracted from the stock in monetary 
use. 

During the calendar year 1884 the British net export of silver 
to India was £7,538,428, as compared with /£ 6,027,511 in 1883. To 
China (including Hong Kong) it was £761,134, as compared with 
£860,373 in 1883, . 

The English statistician Mulhall computes the aggregate National 
debts of Europe at £ 4,414,000,000, or $21,616,000,000, 

The net indebtedness of the cities and towns in Maine is stated 
by the Governor to have been reduced $396,655 during the year 
ending with March, 1883, and $428,368 during the year ending with 
March, 1884, at which last date it amounted to $9,535,206. During 
the two years ending with December, 1884, the net indebtedness of 
the State Government was reduced $ 375,610. 

The exports of cotton from India during the Indian fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1884, were 6,168,278 cwts. During the previous 
ten years, the greatest export in any one year was 5,600,086 cwts., 
and the smallest, 2,966,060. Of the export of 1883-4, there were sent 
to the Continent of Europe 2,891,444 cwts., and to Great Britain 
2,865,045 cwts., some of the latter being afterwards reshipped to the 
Continent of Europe. Before the opening of the Suez Canal the 
European nations, except Holland which had Asiatic colonies, re- 
ceived what they consumed of Asiatic products vza England, and 
with the addition made to their prices by British mercantile profits. 
Now the ports on the Mediterranean and Black Seas are nearer to 
Eastern Asia than London and Liverpool are, and the direct trade 
of Continental Europe with Asia is rapidly becoming large. Lord 
Palmerston had many good reasons, from a British point of view, 
for resisting the opening of the Suez Canal. 

During the seven calendar years ending with 1884 the excess of 
British gold exports over imports was $24,187,306. During the same 
42 
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years (but covering only ten months of 1884) the excess of French 
gold exports ever imports was $14,706,744. These figures are from 
custom-house returns, and are more reliable in respect to Great 
Britain, which has no land frontiers, than they are in respect to 
France. On the estimates of Soetbeer, the consumption of gold in 
the arts in both countries during the same years amounted to 
$ 157,183,806, making their total loss of gold in monetary use $ 196,- 
077,856. 

As in all the countries in Europe which have been specie paying 
during the past seven years, there are the same fall in prices and 
other evidences of a shrinkage of the money volume, which appear 
in Great Britain and France, it may be assumed that their loss of 
gold money has been in the same proportion as in those two 
countries, but by no means absolutely so great an amount, as their 
stock of gold money is much less. 

Of the European countries now non-specie paying, and which have 
been so during the last seven years, there is nothing known which 
would indicate any appreciable change within that time in the gold 
held as money in Austro-Hungary. As respects Russia, while the 
published accounts of the gold in Government and bank reserves 
also indicate no change, the suspicion prevails more or less in Eu- 
rope, and even in Russia itself, that there has been a decrease. 

In Italy the late specie resumption was effected by borrowing 
$84,000,000 of gold and about half as much silver, and the great 
bulk of this borrowing was outside of the country. The state- 
ments received from Italian sources, and not contradicted from 
other quarters, are to the effect that no part of the borrowed gold 
has thus far flowed out of the country, and if that is true there must 
have been an increase since 1878 of’ possibly $75,000,000, or there- 
abouts, in the gold money of Italy. 

The reduction of rather more than nine million dollars in the 
public debt during January is mainly ascribable to the facts that 
the pension payments during the month were less than a million, 
and that payments on account of the navy were wholly suspended 
by the delay in making appropriations which arose. from disagree- 
ments between the Senate and House. The available cash balance 
at the end of January was $ 146,569,233, which is nearly seven mil- 
lion dollars more than the forty-per-cent. reserve for the redemp- 
tion of the greenbacks, which it is the rule of the Treasury to 
keep. But the Secretary was well justified in not issuing a bond 
call, considering that it was known that the pension payments in 
February would be very heavy, and that into the same month there 
would be crowded two months’ payments for the navy. In addi- 
tion, there has been the uncertainty, which will continue until the 
third of March, as to the magnitude of the new and extraordinary 
expenditures which may be ordered by Congress for pensions, edu- 
cation, isthmus canals, &c. 
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During the calendar year 1884 the merchandise imports of Great 
Britain amounted to / 389,774,549, of which /£ 62,443,715 were re- 
exported. The London L£conomist of January 24 states as the result 
of detailed comparisons with the trade of 1883, that the merchan- 
dize imports of 1884 were less in quantity by two and a-half per 
cent., and that the prices of the things imported were on the av- 
erage less by “rather more than. six and a-quarter per cent.” The 
conclusion of the Lconomzst is that although this fail in prices 
“may have been of some importance to those upon whom it has 
fallen,” it nevertheless cannot be said, in respect to 1884, “that 
from a consumer’s point of view, it has been an unfavorable year.” 


The Economest of January 31 gives detailed tables showing 
that the exports of British produce and manufactures during the 
calendar year 1884, which amounted to $232,927,000 in money 
valuation, would have amounted to /f 242,531,000, if the prices 
of 1883 had been maintained, thus proving that there had been a 
fall of prices of about four and a-quarter per cent. on a comparison 
of 1884 with 1883 in the prices of British exports, whereas the fall 
in the prices in British imports was six and a-quarter per cent. 
But if the fall of prices had been the same in the exports as in the 
imports, Great Britain would still have been the gainer in its for- 
eign commerce, because it has always a large excess of merchandise 
imports over exports, this excess representing the interest and other 
forms of tribute which it receives annually from the rest of the 
world. 

The descriptions and amounts of United States bonds held in the 
Treasury as security for National bank notes were as follows, at the 
two dates named: 








1884— December 13. 1885—February 13. 
itnentcevieecesneenseues oe TCE TTT $ 3,520,000 
Gc nesedconvesesccesess 49,098,650 = na wneee 49,040,050 
EE ee eee Tee ee 117,548,400 
Dede iwuinense 6o6s-6000 ner 148,265,500 o.6encen 146,150,650 

$ 319,295,550 $ 316,259,100 


On the fourteenth of February the net National bank circulation 
was $284,139,478, after deducting $40,846,081, which was the amount 
of such notes for the retirement of which cash was deposited in the 
Treasury. 


The conference of the Latin Union States, which was to have met 
on the fifteenth of last January to consider the question of extend- 
ing the Latin Union Treaty, which expires at the end of this year, 
was postponed until the fourteenth of next April, at the request of 
Italy. The assigned reason for that request was the advantage 
of waiting to see what action might be taken by the present Con- 
gress in respect to the suspension of the silver coinage in the United 
States. 
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During the twenty-seven years ending with 1875, which cover the 
period of the greatest yield of the California and Australian gold 
mines, the excess of the imports over the exports of gold and sil- 
ver by™British India amounted to 1,323 million dollars, of which 
one-third was gold and two-thirds was silver. 


> ii. 





HISTORY OF THE PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
CIVIL WAR LOANS. 


After the banks paid the last installment of their loan the Sec- 
retary was obliged to rely on the feeble income derived from taxa- 
tion, the use of demand notes authorized at the July session of 
Congress, and the cash from light sales of the seven-thirties, un- 
til authority had been granted to issue legal tenders. The law which 
gave birth to them also authorized him to issue $ 500,000,000 of 
bonds, redeemable at the pleasure of the Government after five 
years, and payable twenty years from date. They were to bear six 
per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, and the Secretary could 
sell them “at any time, at the market value thereof for the coin of 
the United States,” or for any Treasury notes that had been or 
would be issued. These bonds could not be taxed by State author- 
ity, and the interest and principal were payable in coin. They were 
afterward designated five-twenties. 

For several months the sales of bonds were insignificant. Only 
$ 13,990,600 were sold by the close of the fiscal year. But that part 
of the financial plan which provided for the borrowing of deposits 
was more successful. The banks of New York City that belonged 
to the Clearing-house deposited $20,000,000 of Government notes 
with the Assistant Treasurer very soon after the law was passed 
(March 7), and used the certificates received from him in settling 
Clearing-house balances. By such action the banks loaned perma- 
nently $20,000,000 to the Government, because they were not likely 
to present these certificates for redemption. Funds of some kind 
must be kept for paying Clearing-house balances, and the above ar- 
rangement was very beneficial to the banks as well as to the Gov- 
ernment. Having thus deposited four-fifths of the amount author- 
ized by law, the question was started in the Senate whether the 
limit of deposits should not be extended to $50,000,000, The banks 
of other cities wished to make deposits, and receive certificates 
which they could use in Clearing-house transactions. The Senate 
finance committee recommended the increase, but some Senators 
were strongly opposed to it. They did not clearly understand the 
operation of the law. They did not perceive that the deposits were 
in every sense a loan to the Government, like the deposits of indi- 
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viduals to banks which are afterward loaned to others. The debate 
on the question was interesting, particularly as illustrating the crude 
ideas which existed in many minds at that time on financial mat- 
ters. The great debates in Congress before the war had been over 
constitutional questions. A new era was now begun. Our National 
legislators had had as little experience in finance as our generals in 
the art of war. Both classes learned rapidly, but at fearful cost of 
treasure, life and happiness. 

Senator Sherman, as on the preceding occasion, was strongly op- 
posed to the receiving of deposits and issuing certificates therefor. 
“The Government,” he said in the debate, “gets no benefit from 
the arrangement at all.” The chairman of the finance committee 
thought otherwise. Mr. Sherman, however, maintained “that this 
was the most futile idea that could enter the mind of any man. At 
the pleasure of the depositor these notes were made to bear five 
per cent. interest. We must keep them in the hands of the Sub- 
Treasurer to pay the certificates of deposit, otherwise we are li- 
able, at any moment, to have our Government dishonored.” He de- 
Clared that the “practical effect’’ of the measure would be “to 
compel Congress hereafter to issue an amount of Treasury notes equal 
to the amount of this deposit.” He thought the Secretary of the 
Treasury “ought to abandon it,” that it was of “no benefit to any- 
body except the bankers in New York.” Another difficulty troubled 
the Senator: If the notes were received and paid out how could 
the certificates be redeemed if they were presented. He feared 
that if the amount of deposits was increased more Government notes 
would be issued in order to pay them. 

He was answered by Senator Chandler, of Michigan, who having 
been a large merchant, and familiar with the banking business, un- 
derstood the question thoroughly. He said that the operation of 
the law was “simply to borrow money by the Government at five 
per cent. when it was offering seven and three-tenths at the same 
time. What is this proposition? The bankers propose to take, we 
will say, $50,000,000 of these certificates of deposit, bearing five per 
cent. interest. That is no temporary loan. You do not keep one 
dollar on hand in order to pay that—not one farthing. It is pre- 
cisely like the daily operations of a bank of deposit. The bank of 
deposit receives from day to day, and pays five per cent. interest, 
but it keeps nothing on hand, because it relies upon the receipts of 
to-morrow to meet the obligations of to-day. This is precisely the 
same thing. . . You propose to pay seven and three-tenths per cent. 
interest; you are urging the holders of the notes to come and ac- 
cept seven-and-three-tenths-per-cent. bonds, and now the _ bankers 
say, ‘if you will give us this kind of security, which we can use in 
our daily business, we will loan it to-you at five per cent.’ You 
re gaining just so much, not losing anything. The notes that are 
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paid in to-day, you pay out to-morrow. It is an absolute loan to 
the Government, and amounts to a permanent loan to them at five 
per cent.” The Senator favored an extension of the limit to 
$ 100,000,000. 

The limit was extended to $50,000,000, but in June of the same 
year the Committee of Ways and Means recommended an increase 
of as much more. The committee, though opposed to the plan in 
the beginning, frankly stated that thus far it had “worked very well 
in practice.” Mr. Hooper added that “it had proved advantageous 
to the community, as well as to the Government, though it had 
_ delayed the conversion of the Government notes.” To render the 
redemption of the certificates of deposits more certain, however, one- 
third of the second $150,000,000 issue of demand notes was “reserved 
for the purpose of securing prompt payment of such deposits when 
demanded.” They were to be issued and used whenever, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury they might be needed 
for that purpose. 

This limit was soon reached, and even exceeded before the flow 
could be checked. The wisdom of accepting these deposits and is- 
suing certificates for them was vindicated when a stringency hap- 
pened in the New York money market near the close of 1862. 
Over fifty millions of the deposits were quickly demanded and paid, 
thereby relieving the monetary pressure. Notwithstanding the large 
amount withdrawn, only one-fifth of the fifty million reserve fund 
was used. 

Another form of temporary loans consisted of certificates of in- 
debtedness, which were issued to creditors who were willing to ac- 
cept them “in satisfaction of audited and settled claims against the 
United States, for debts not less than one thousand dollars.” They 
were payable a year from date, and bore six per cent. interest. The 
bill authorizing their issue was introduced into the House by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and occasioned no debate. The law 
was enacted February 27, 1862. Nor was anything said during the 
passage of a subsequent bill providing for the issue of similar certifi- 
cates to the public creditors who were willing to receive them in 
payment of disbursing officers’ checks drawn on the Treasurer of the 
United States. In March, 1863, it was declared that interest on 
them should be payable in lawful money. These certificates circu- 
lated to a considerable extent, until the accumulation of interest 
was sufficient to induce the holders to retain them as an investment. 
The Secretary of the Treasury issued them simultaneously with the 
legal-tender notes, and continued to issue them until the end of 
the war. : 

By means of temporary loans and legal tenders, beside the ordi- 
nary revenues, Mr. Chase was able for a considerable period to sat- 
isfy the demands on the Treasury Department. The expectations 
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concerning the sale of bonds were not realized. The people took 
the Treasury notes and parted with them speedily; they invested 
in a thousand ways, but the $500,000,000 of Government bonds were 
not absorbed in less time than was needed—in sad truth, were not 
absorbed at all; only $9,759,400 were sold during the first five 
months of the fiscal year 1863. For once, at least, that great war 
legislator, Thaddeus Stevens, as full of hope as he was of years, had 
failed in prophesy. In his annual report Secretary Chase said that 
two defects inhered in the law authorizing the bonds which pre- 
vented their sale. One was the provision for selling them at their 
market value, and the other was the privilege granted to the holders 
of the Treasury notes to exchange them for bonds at par. 

“The effect of these provisions was to make negotiations of con- 
siderable amounts impossible; for considerable amounts are seldom 
taken, except with a view to resales at a profit, and resales at any 
profit are impossible under the law. Negotiations below market 
value are not allowed, and if not allowed the taker of the bonds 
can expect no advance, unless a market value considerably below par 
shall become established. The Act makes advance above par im- 
possible, by authorizing conversion of United States notes into 
bonds at that rate.” He therefore recommended the repeal of both 
provisions. The first provision imposed, as he believed, a restriction 
which Congress did not intend, and the second had been followed 
by the inconveniences that were feared, and not by the expected 
benefits. ‘Convertibility by exchange at will is of little or no 
advantage to the holder of the notes, for the clauses which secure 
their receivability for all loans make them practically convertible. 
Whenever the volume of notes reaches a point at which loans can 
be effected at rates fair to the country and desirable to takers, 
loans will, of course, be made, and ample opportunities for conver- 
sion offered.” 

On these recommendations was founded a bill for a loan of $900,- 
oco,000, which conferred -extraordinary powers on the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and “which ultimately,” as Mr. Spaulding truly says, 
“led to a dangerous expansion of credit circulation in various 
forms, and in connection with the bank bill, which passed about 
the same time, to an enormous inflation of prices, caused by the 
over-issuing of paper money, which came very near proving fatal to 
the finances of the Government and the legitimate business of the 
country.” 

During the discussion of the bill one of the reasons given for 
the small sale of notes was a lack of currency. This reason was 
founded on the fact that the Secretary had not been able, without 
much difficulty, to get legal-tender notes on a sale of the bonds and 
the seven-thirty notes that had been negotiated. This fact, how- 
ever, was interpreted very differently by others. “His notes did 
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not go in to be funded in the long loans, because they were made 
a legal tender,” said a very high authority. Another reason given 
was because they were neither a long nor a short bond, as they 
were payable after five years if the Government desired. If the 
time had been fixed or the option given to the lender, the result 
would have been different; so it was affirmed. But the Secretary be- 
lieved “that the time and rate of the five-twenty logn authorized 
were judiciously determined.” ‘No prudent legislator,” he adds, 
“at a time when the gold in the world is increasing by a hundred 
millions a-year, and interest must necessarily and soon decline, will 
consent to impose on the labor and business of the people a fixed 
interest of six per cent. on a great debt for twenty years, unless the 
necessity is far more urgent than is now believed to exist. The 
country has already witnessed the results of such measures in the 
payment, in 1856, of more than four and a-half million dollars for 
the privilege of paying a debt of less than $41,000,000 some twelve 
years, averaged time, before it became due.’ Subsequent events 
proved the wisdom of adhering to the plan of short payments and 
the reserving of the option by the Government. This was one of 
the most commendable features in Secretary Chase’s administration 
of the Treasury. 

Before the bill had passed, the need-of money had become so 
great that more legal-tender notes to the amount of $100,000,000 
were issued. Large sums were due to the army and navy, and com- 
plainings were heard everywhere. The House asked the Secretary 
“to furnish the reasons why requisitions of paymasters in the army 
are not promptly filled.” “No one,” he replied, “can feel a deeper 
regret than the Secretary that a single American soldier lacks a 
single dollar of his pay, and no effort of his has been wanting to 
prevent such a condition. It is not in his power, however, to arrest 
the accumulation of demands upon the Treasury beyond the possi- 
bility of provision for them under existing legislation. . . The 
Secretary, solicitous to regulate his actions by the spirit as well as 
the letter of the legislation of Congress, 'did not consider him- 
self at liberty to make sales of the five-twenty bonds below the 
market value, and sales except below were impracticable.” 

But while he placed this construction on the law many others 
did not. Congress, notwithstanding its strong desire to second the 
efforts of Mr. Chase and to sustain him, was growing dissatisfied 
with him. On this occasion, Mr. Gurley, of Ohio, whose devotion 
to the Union was quite as strong as that of the Secretary, remarked 
after this communication had been received that Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the five-twenty bonds at 
the market value, which he had not done as intended by Congress, 
and the consequence was that the soldiers: and sailors were not 
paid, as they ought to have been. “Of course,” he continued, “we 
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do not call in question the motives of the Secretary, or deny his 
good intentions, but when the Secretary says, in his reply to the 
resolution of the House, that he had no authority, he was evi- 
dently mistaken in his construction of the law. The words, ‘market 
value, do not mean par value, nor at any specified time or sum. 
The market value was the price they would bring when offered in 
the market. There has been no business day or week since the 
law was passed, when any of the many agents of the Secretary in New 
York could not have placed one million, or several millions, in the 
market, and sold them somewhere near par, to raise money to pay 
the army and navy.” 

A joint resolution was passed declaring that steps be taken im- 
mediately by the Treasury Department to pay the soldiers and sail- 
ors, and that a preference should be given to this class of creditors. 
Sixty millions were needed for the purpose. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was consulted, and he thought the legal-tender bill might 
give temporary relief, but he added, in a communication to the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate when returning the joint resolution 
mentioned, “it should be regarded, however, only as an expedient 
for an emergency. No measure, in my judgment, will meet the 
necessities of the occasion, and prove adequate to the provisions 
of the great sums required for the suppression of the rebellion, 
which does not include a firm support to public credit through the 
establishment of a uniform National circulation, secured by bonds 
of the United States.” 

This was his pet measure from the beginning until its adoption 
for raising money to carry on the war. Secretary Chase was per- 
sistent, and having made up his mind, as he said, with reference 
to issuing legal-tender notes, he did not hesitate afterward. But 
why did he rely so strongly on this measure which he knew Con- 
gress was reluctant to pass and which the banks opposed, and 
make such feeble efforts to sell the five-twenty bonds? Because, 
he said, “negotiations below market value were not allowed, and 
if not, the taker of the bonds could expect no advance, unless a 
market value considerably below par shall become established.” But 
this construction certainly was not the one Congress intended. Mr. 
Gurley correctly stated the intention of that body. The members 
intended that the bonds should be sold at their “market value.” 
Mr, Chase refused to sell them unless he could get par. The con- 
sequence was, that selling none, the Treasury Department ran ashore, 
and $60,000,000 of indebtedness accumulated before any relief could 
be given. The soldiers and sailors complained and suffered, the 
country trembled and feared, and the financial ability of the nation 
was terribly shaken. Mr. Chase, however, had the satisfaction of. 
holding fast to his bonds, even if he should by so doing shipwreck 
the Treasury. Had he sold the bonds as he ought, and as Con- 
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gress expected he would do, the public debt would not have ac- 
cumulated; by refusing to do this, through inability to get as much 
as he desired for them, he paved the way for issuing more green- 
backs—a step that he greatly deplored. A financier never lived 
disliking a financial system or policy so strongly as Mr. Chase, who, 
nevertheless so persistently followed it, and who with equal per- 
sistance continued to take those steps which would compel him to 
follow it. He forced himself unwillingly into the trap, and was con- 
tinually weaving the web tighter, thus making release more and 
more difficult. A sadder example of financial helplessness has been 
rarely seen. 

The bill authorizing this issue of $ 100,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes was different from either of the preceding measures relating 
to the subject. Authority was granted by a joint reduction, which 
was first passed by the House, and in which the Senate concurred 
by a vote of thirty-eight to two. The Secretary was authorized, “ if 
required by the exigencies of the public service, to issue on the 
credit of the United States the sum of one hundred million dol- 
lars of United States notes, in such form as he might deem ex- 
pedient, not bearing interest, payable to bearer on demand, and of 
such denominations, not less than one dollar, as he might pre- 
scribe, which notes thus issued should be lawful money, and a legal 
tender like similar notes previously authorized, in payment of all 
debts, public and private, within the United States, except for 
duties on imports and interest on the public debt; and the notes 
so issued shall be part of the amount provided for in any bill now 
pending for the issue of Treasury notes, or that might thereafter be 
passed by Congress.” 

President Lincoln signed the bill, but while doing so thought his 
duty required him to express his sincere regret that it had been 
found necessary to authorize so large an additional issue of United 
States notes when their circulation and that of the suspended banks 
together had already become so redundant as to increase prices 
beyond real values, thereby augmenting the cost of living to the 
injury of labor and the cost of supplies to the injury of the 
whole country. 

It seemed very plain to the president that continued issues of | 
United States notes, without any check to the issues of suspended 
banks, and without adequate provision for the raising of money by 
loans, and for funding the issues so as to keep them within due 
limits, must soon produce disastrous consequences. He favored the 
adoption of the National bank system, and “a reasonable taxation 
of bank circulation” to prevent the deterioration of the paper money 
of the country. But Congress had already made “adequate provi- 
sion for the raising of money by loans;” the failure to get it was 
Mr. Chase’s, who would not execute the law because people would 
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not give quite as much for’ the bonds as he thought they 
ought. 

Congress should have been warned by the singular misconstruc- 
tion which the Secretary had placed on the law suspending the 
Sub-Treasury regulations, and on that relating to the sale of five- 
twenty bonds, to frame the laws regulating the finances as plainly 
as possible, granting to him no more discretionary power than was 
absolutely necessary. Nevertheless, in the clear light of what the 
Secretary had done, and realizing to some extent at least the great- 
ness of his blunders, Congress passed another loan bill which con- 
ferred larger authority on the Secretary than any previous meas- 
ure. 

The bill was approved in March, 1863, and authorized a loan of 
$ 300,000,000 for the current year, and $ 600,000,000 for the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. The bonds were to be issued for not less than ten, 
nor for more than forty years, and the interest was not to exceed 
ten per cent. The second section of the act authorized the Sec- 
retary to issue $ 400,000,000 of Treasury notes, payable within three 
years, bearing no higher interest than six per cent., payable in cur- 
rency at certain periods. They might “be made a legal tender to 
the same extent as United States notes for their face value, exclud- 
ing interest,” if the Secretary should think advisable. If issued, 
they were to be in lieu of the bonds above mentioned. By the 
third section, legal-tender notes similar to those first authorized, if 
required by the exigencies of the public service for the payment 
of the army and navy, and other creditors of the Government,” 
might be issued to the amount of $150,000,000. The restriction 
pertaining to the sale of the five-twenties at their market value was 
repealed. The law also provided that “the holders of United States 
notes issued under former acts shall present the same for the pur- 
pose of exchanging them for bonds as therein provided, on or be- 
fore the first of July, 1863, and thereafter the right to exchange the 
same shall cease and determine.” The seventh section imposed a 
tax of one per cent. each half-year on the circulation of the State 
banks. 

This law was quite unlike the bill submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in compliance with the request of the Committee of 
Ways and Means and afterward rejected by them. His bill clothed 
him with extraordinary power to make loans. In a letter accom- 
panying it he said, that “under it the Secretary would have power 
to borrow money in any of the ordinary forms, or, if exigencies re- 
quired, to make additional issues of United States notes.” While 
the bill reported by the committee was in .the lower House, Mr. 
Hooper offered as a substitute the Secretary’s bill somewhat modi- 
fied and embodying ideas derived from several sources, especially 
from James Gallatin of New York, and Messrs. Stevens and Spauld- 
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ing of the Ways and Means Committee. The leading feature in his 
bill was to increase the authority of the Secretary to borrow money. 
By it he was authorized to borrow $ 900,000,000, and issue bonds 
therefor, or three years’ Treasury notes bearing six per cent. or less 
interest, and which were to be a legal tender for all debts except 
duties. Mr. Hooper contended that if the bill of the committee 
were adopted, in which the amount of Treasury notes was limited 
to $400,000,000, the Secretary had not the power to convert them. 
There was danger of a panic or run on the Treasury at some time. 
Knowing that the Secretary had not more than one-half of the 
amount necessary for that purpose, every man might try to reach 
the Treasury first to get his notes converted. He contended that 
the bill would be imperfect unless containing the power to issue an 
amount of legal-tender notes at least equal to the power of conver- 
sion which had been given to the notes issued on time. 

Several extraordinary propositions were maintained during the de- 
bate, among which may be mentioned: first, that more legal-tender 
notes were needed to transact the business of the country; and, 
secondly, that the preferable policy for the Government was to sell 
its bonds at par, and to inflate the currency, if necessary, to effect 
this end, instead of selling them at a lower rate and leaving the 
volume of currency unchanged. In other words, if the currency 
were made poor enough, the receivers would exchange it for bonds. 
As the Government could force it into the hands of creditors they 
would certainly buy bonds with it if these were the best things that 
could be obtained in exchange. The Government might, indeed, de- 
base its currency to any extent, and compel creditors to take it; 
but the Government could not easily compel persons to _ fur- 
nish new supplies. If, therefore, the policy should be adopted of 
depreciating the currency in order to induce the receivers to pur- 
chase bonds, nothing was more certain than an advance on the price 
of whatever they sold to the Government in order to insure them- 
selves against loss by depreciation. Congress entrusted the Secre- 
tary with the power to dispose of the bonds at any time on such 
terms as he might deem most advisable. 

Having been entrusted with unusual authority for borrowing 
money, we will proceed to show how he exercised it. When the 
Government attempted to sell the seven-thirties in the summer of 
1861, Jay Cooke rendered himself conspicuous by the amount of 
subscriptions he secured, which was more than one-fifth of the 
whole. This success attracted the attention of Mr. Chase, who now 
employed him as general agent to negotiate the bonds. He adver- 
tised extensively, and employed sub-agents in all the chief towns 
and cities in the loyal States. He was paid a commission of one- 
half of one per cent. on the first ten millions, and three-eighths 
of one per cent. on subscriptions beyond that’ amount for 
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selling them. The editors of the newspapers and others were 
enlisted to bring the advantages and importance of this loan be- 
fore the people. Mr. Cooke’s success was great. The loan became 
very popular, and was taken by all classes throughout the country. 
By the first of July, 1863, bonds to the amount of $ 168,880,220 
were taken, three months afterward the amount had swelled to $ 278,- 
511,500, and by the twenty-first of January following the whole sum 
had been subscribed at par, and the rush was so great at the end 
that nearly $11,000,000 had been subscribed and the sum paid 
therefor before notice could be given to sub-agents that the whole 
amount authorized had been taken. Congress afterward authorized 
the issuing of this additional amount. “This successful funding of 
five-twenty six-per-cent. bonds,” says Mr. Spaulding, “showed con- 
clusively that it was not necessary to inflate the currency any fur- 
ther in order to raise the means to satisfactorily prosecute the war. 
The six-per-cent. bonds would furnish sufficient inducement for 
people to take them at the rate of from $1,500,000 to §$ 2,000,000 
a day, which was about the amount required to pay the daily ex- 
penses of the Government. It looked as if the limit of paper money 
expansion had been reached; that the greenback currency would 
not further depreciate below the standard of gold; and that the 
price of commodities would not continue to advance.” The flood- 
tide probably would have risen no higher had not a very extra- 
ordinary finance minister, especially for such a time in our history, 
been at the head of the Treasury Department. 

When the last of these bonds were sold in 1864, the Secretary 
ought to have put the ten-forties on the market and offered the 
same rate of interest. If he had, they would have been eagerly 
taken, for they ran ten years instead of five before the Government 
could redeem them and were therefore a better bond for the people 
to buy. Had he done so, all the money needed would have been 
easily obtained. Instead of pursuing this obvious policy, Secretary 
Chase, without taking advice, and contrary to the opinion of the 
wisest men of the time, boldly determined to try an experiment. 
Though he had now been at the head of the Treasury Department 
more than two years, he had learned but little, and was just as 
unwilling as ever to listen to an adviser. He had not yet found 
out that in times of great public trial, financial experiments, as far 
as possible, ought to be carefully avoided. During the war of the 
Revolution the leaders were obliged to resort to every device to 
raise money, but when they found a good way for raising something 
they did not foolishly abandon it for another. Capital is always 
shy, never more so than when things are unsettled, and Mr. Chase, 
ought not to have experimented with the lenders of capital at 
such a time if any other course were open to him. He now 
proposed to do a brilliant thing, though warned not to attempt it. 
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He proposed that the ten-forty new bonds should be issued bearing 
five per cent interest. What was the consequence? Bond-buying 
suddenly stopped. Nobody wanted them at that price. Only $73,- 
337,750 were taken between the twenty-first of January, 1864, and 
the first of July following, when the Secretary retired from his man- 
agement of the Treasury. ‘This amount was taken mostly by banks 
as a foundation for the National banks which were now organizing. 
After trying the market for a short time, and discovering his mis- 
take, the Secretary ought to have acknowledged it, raised the rate 
of interest, and sales would have been revived. But Mr. Chase 
would not acknowledge mistakes. He resorted to an exceedingly 
costly device to cover his great blunder. This device consisted in 
diluting the currency to such a degree that the people would take the 
bonds. Undoubtedly if a doctor has a patient who at first is not sick 
enough to take medicine because the taste is disagreeable, he can 
be made sufficiently sick to take the most distasteful medicine just 
as quickly as he would the nectar of the gods. Secretary Chase 
proposed to dose the people with legal-tender notes until they 
would readily take his ten-forty bonds at five per cent. interest. 
None are so bold on such occasions as those who have no compre- 
hension of the probable or inevitable consequences of their action. 
His daring was that of a child which moves in joyous ignorance amid 
great peril. 

Accordingly the policy of further inflation was begun. That we 
have not in the least misinterpreted Secretary Chase’s intention is 
clearly shown by the following extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Spaulding on the eleventh of April, 1864, to a banking house in 
New York: “It has been supposed that by this policy of inflation 
a five-per-cent. ten-forty bond might be floated nominally at par. 
Funding the present excessive floating debt at five per cent. inter- 
est is better than not to be funded at all, and I hope that the 
bonds now offered at five per cent. may be taken up rapidly, and 
that the evils of the present inflation may be removed; but I fear 
the conversions will not be rapid enough at this rate of interest. 
The bonds do not seem to be readily taken as yet by the people. 
It required the printing and paying out of $400,000,000 of green- 
backs before the five-twenty six-per-cent. bonds could be floated 
easily at par, and it will probably require the circulating paper 
issues of the Government, now amounting to about $ 675,000,000, to 
be increased to $680,000,000 or $700,000,000 before the people will 
be induced to take five-per-cent. bonds, in order to get rid of the 
surplus circulation that may accumulate in their hands, that cannot 
be more profitably invested in other modes.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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STOCK CLEARING. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE FEBRUARY NUMBEK. | 
7TH. THE CLEARING-HOUSE OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


There is one more clearing-house which merits notice under this 
heading, although it is not strictly a stock clearing-house, because 
it clears cash only. But as it is not a bank clearing either, nor 
similar in method to such, and belongs to a brokers’ exchange 
dealing in certificates of value (warehouse receipts and contracts 
for future delivery, called “futures’”’) it is entitled to this classifi- 
cation. 

The Board of Trade is a grain, produce and provision exchange. 
Probably nineteer-twentieths of the business done is in futures. 
The Clearing-house is a part of the Board of Trade. It is under 
the supervision of a committee of three, selected from the board or 
directors. The force at present employed is a manager, assistant 
manager, ten clerks, and a messenger. 

When several brokers have bought and sold the same day the 
same lot of grain for the same month’s delivery, they form what is 
called “a ring.” That is, the transaction is traced from the first 
seller through the different buyers up to the last. If the last buyer 
proves to_ be the first seller it forms a “ring,” so called because it 
ends where it began. All of the transactions are then settled at 
once, instead of being carried through to the time of maturity of 
the contracts, by each party paying to, or receiving from, the other 
the difference between the price at which he bought and the price 
at which he sold the lot. For instance, A sells to B 1,000 bushels 
of wheat @ goc. for July delivery. B sells the same lot to C @glc.; 
C sells to D @ g2c., and D sells to A @ 93c. Ordinarily in this case 
there would be four contracts. ist, A to B; 2d, B to C; 3d, C to 
D; 4th, D to A. By employing the ring method all these contracts 
are cancelled at once by a cash settlement, as follows: A_ sold 
@ $900, bought @ $930; loss, $30. B bought @ $900, sold @$910; 
profit, $10. C bought @ $910, sold @ $920; profit, $10. D bought 
@ $920, sold @ $930; profit, $10. A, therefore, pays to B, C and 
D $10 each—total, $30, the amount of his loss. This is, in itself, 
a form of clearing. If, however, the last buyer proves to be 
another party than the first seller, no ring is made, and no cash 
settlement can consequently be effected. But in the example given, 
four contracts must be executed by and between the parties. 

The Clearing-house does not take cognizance of these or any 
other transactions on ’change, but merely offsets against each other 
the differences in cash arising out of these settlements, and such 
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other cash payments as may be due from one dealer to another. 
In this method the “report” (or “statement ’—the terms are used 
synonymously) is printed on a sheet of paper twenty-one inches 
wide and nineteen inches long (from top of page to bottom). It 
contains five columns of names of members printed — 425 in all. 
On the left-hand side of each printed column is a ruled dollar 
column, headed, “ We claim from,” and on the right-hand side of 
the printed columns, a similar dollar column headed, “ We owe to.” 
The net balances due from or to the other brokers on that day's 
business are entered on the report in their respective columns op- 
posite the name of each party, and the difference between the totals 
ascertained. This difference is carried to the top of the page; on 
the right side—“ We owe a net balance of $——,” or, to the left 
side, ‘We claim a net balance of $——,” as the case may be. 

The reports are required to be presented at the clearing-house at 
or before 11 A. M., and a fine of ten dollars is imposed for tardi- 
ness: if prolonged to 12 M., the delinquent is posted on ‘change. 
As the reports are received the net balances at the top of the 
sheets are transcribed by the clearing-house clerks to the “clear- 
ing sheet.” For this sheet the same form is used as for the mem- 
bers’ reports. A report is taken and cut into ten parts, each con- 
taining about forty names, and distributed among the ten clerks. 
When the clerical work on them is finished they are returned to 
the manager, reunited into a single sheet, and filed away. If 
there are no errors, the footing of the two columns will be equal. 
The amounts in the left-hand corner will indicate the certified 
checks to be received from members; those in the right-hand col- 
umn the checks to be drawn by the clearing-house and paid out to 
the other members. That done the clearing of the day is finished. 
The manager says: “But among so many houses having so many 
thousand amounts to clear, some errors are inevitable, and these 
the clerks must find. These errors occur in— 

“1, Addition and subtraction. 

“2, Claiming where nothing is allowed. 

“3. Claiming more or less than is allowed. . 

“4. Allowing where nothing is claimed. 

“5. Allowing more or less than is claimed. 

“6, Placing amounts against the wrong names. 

“7 Claiming a credit balance where there is really a debit balance, 
and vice versa. 

“8. Paying a check for more or less than the balance due.” 

This is practically the same as the analysis on another page, differ- 
ently expressed. 

This Clearing-house was opened September 23, 1883. In the first 
nine months it settled 1,475,960 claims, amounting to $112,163,000, 
The number of checks received and paid out in these operations 
43 
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was 76,500, representing $29,536,000. Before the establishment of 
the Clearing-house the same amount of business would have re- 
quired more than 740,000 separate checks, amounting to $112,000,000, 
to pass through the accounts of the banks of Chicago. The largest 
day’s business of the, Board of Trade, since the opening of the Clear- 
ing-house, was on April 5th last. The sales made aggregated $25,000,- 
ooo in round numbers. The total clearings were $1,707,000; balances, 
$548,700; number of items, 10,258; number of houses clearing, 342; 
number of errors, 45—and the clearing was finished by four o’clock. 

This method is the design of Mr. Charles H. Lunt, the present 
manager, to whose efforts is mainly due the introduction of the 
system against much opposition. He further says: “No fault is 
found now; every one likes it, and I do not think the institution 
will ever be abolished as long as the Chicago Board of Trade deals 
in futures. The opposition at first arose solely from a misunder- 
standing on the part of some as to the end sought and how to 
obtain it, and its worst opponents at first are now its strongest ad- 
vocates. I am constantly congratulated upon the grand success of 
the institution.” 


8TH. UHLER’S METHOD.* 

The foregoing comprise all the methods of stock clearing that have 
been employed in this country, except one. A thorough examina- 
tion of those described will show that there is still room for im- 
provement in them. In the first place, all of them have the defect 
of being subject to the easy commission of errors, errors of half-a- 
dozen different kinds. This involves not only direct expense in the 
operation of the clearing-house, on account of the increased force 
necessary to provide for their detection and correction, but also 
danger of indirect loss by injurious delays or perhaps total failure 
of the clearing. The settlement is sequent only to the proof of the 
correctness of each dealer’s account, and the agreement of each 
dealer’s claims with those of every other dealer. This liability to 
error is an element of such uncertainty that no positive assurance 
of completing a clearing within the required time can be given. 

In the second place, they possess a feature which renders them 
unsatisfactory to the dealers, and furnishes the principal ground for 
opposition to stock clearing in general. It is that which requires 
from the dealer the full statement of the particulars of all his trans- 
actions. This is not so important an objection in small exchanges; 
but in one doing a metropolitan business, and whose quotations are 
the indices for all other exchanges, it seems to be fatal to success. 
I do not mean that this feature of itself renders such a method 
impracticable, but that it is fatal to success in the sense that it de- 


' stroys the usefulness of clearing to the leading operators, without 


whose patronage a clearing is of little service to the others. (The 
* Patented, February, 1881. 
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more general the use of the clearing-house, the greater is the ad- 
vantage to the individual. If all transactions are cleared, the whole 
day’s business of each dealer is settled with one delivery and one 
check, but if some transactions are with non-members or parties re- 
fusing to clear, each one of these will require almost as much cleri- 
cal labor in their settlement as the whole number which are cleared.) 
To commission brokers the submission of a statement makes little 
difference. But the success of many of the large operations in the 
stock market is dependent partly upon the secrecy of the transac- 
tions of the dealers. Perhaps it would be better for the public. 
interests if this were not so, but we are not discussing the ethics 
of the matter. These are the facts as we find them, and we must 
meet them. Whether well founded or not, the brokers have strong 
fears of personal injury in giving a corps of clearing-house clerks 
the advantage of comparing all the transactions of the whole ex- 
change and drawing conclusions therefrom. They believe that the 
temptation to gain a sudden fortune, by bartering the information a 
clerk might obtain, ordinarily too great to resist. What is wanted, 
therefore, is a method which will not give the clearing-house 
clerks such an advantage nor expose them to any temptation, a 
method which can dispense with the submission of the statement, 
but by which all errors can nevertheless be detected, and more 
positive assurance be given of the prompt completion of the clearing. 

In “the settlement ” the first mentioned defect is not so great as 
in the other methods, because shares only being dealt in the fig- 
ures employed are materially less, and the liability to error propor- 
tionally so. But the result is also less, the clearing-house perform- 
ing about one-third only of the work of clearing. Besides, it is 
offset by a defect in another respect—in the requirement of settling 
each transaction at an arbitrary price and paying differences. This 
complicates the dealers’ system of accounts instead of simplifying 
it, and to some extent neutralizes other advantages gained. Every 
well-regulated house will keep a record of its transactions at the 
prices at which they were actually made, and prove its correctness 
by “comparison.” This method requires it to keep another record 
of the same at the settling prices, the amounts paid upon the re- 
ceipt or delivery of the shares; also, a third of the differences paid 
to or received from the parties with whom the transactions were 
originally made. 

The method described below was originally designed for the 
American Mining Stock Exchange of New York. It was in success- 
ful operation for eight months, from May 1, 1880, to December 1 
of the same year. The exchange was the creature of the Mining 
Trust Company, as was the clearing-house also. The clearing of 
transactions made by members was compulsory. In December a 
change took place in the management of the Trust Company, and 
an injudicious increase in the charges for clearing was made, which 
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amounted to prohibition. This the brokers resented, and in the 
conflict between the two bodies, the clearing-house was left with- 
out business. While it was in operation, the number of different 
securities on the list of the Board was sixty-three: average daily 
clearings in thirty-five; average number of shares cleared monthly, 
1,200,000; balances, 250,000 to 300,000; largest number of shares in 
one day, 110,550; balance, 30,100, all in one-hundred share certifi- 
cates. The force employed was a manager, teller, clerk and mes- 
senger. At this time the old forms of tickets and statements were 
used, and the “reports” only of the new form. Statements and 
tickets were required to be handed in by eleven o’clock, certificates 
of stock and certified checks for cash balances before one o'clock, 
and payments of balances were made at two o'clock. As a matter 
of fact, however, payments were almost invariably made before that 
hour, and there was no occasion when there was any delay beyond 
the hour. The “adjustment,” that is, the verification of the correct- 
ness of the statements and clearing sheet, usually required five or ten 
minutes, and was frequently made in less time than that. The ex- 
perience gained there has, however, resulted in several improvements 
which are described in detail. The method has been adapted to the 
use of two different kinds of exchanges: 

First—Stock exchanges, where the dealings are in a number of 
different securities. 

Second.—Petroleum or other exchanges where the -dealings are in 
one security. 





FORESTRY. 


A Forestry Commission appointed by the State of Vermont in 
1882, has recently submitted a report. They say that in the older 
parts of the State, from eighty to ninety per cent. of the original 
forests has been cleared off, but that the diminution is now nowhere 
great; while in the Southern portions, there is an actual increase of 
wood, it having become profitable to devote old pastures and 
abandoned lands to the growth of it. The new trees which are 
coming forward differ in kind from the primeval forest, and have 
less intrinsic value, as distinguished from money price. The replies 
to their circulars are quite unanimous in stating, that the water 
supply tends to ‘grow smaller, that many springs and streams fre- 
quently fail which‘ never did so in former times, and that the cause 
of these changes is the diminished area of forest growth. They 
report that there are now some lumbermen who have given up the 
old, wasteful practices, and are cutting their timber in economical 
ways, and with a view to preserving them as a source of perma- 
nent income. 
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As wood becomes more valuable we shall see it everywhere hus- 
banded, as this commission report it as beginning to be in Ver- 
mont, and as it is well known to be in Massachusetts. The self- 
interest of land proprietors is the great thing to rely upon, but 
this cannot be brought into play until there is a certain degree of 
scarcity of timber, and until its preservation becomes profitable to 
the individuals who own it. This will happen in this country long 
before there can be anything like an exhaustion of its forest re- 
sources. 

The Vermont Forestry Commission recommend no other legisla- 
tion than such a change in the laws as will visit punishment upon 
the careless, as well as upon the malicious setting of forest fires, 
and the exclusion of saw-mills from the benefits of the exemptions 
from taxation allowed to manufacturing establishments. As such 
exemptions are in the nature of bounties in favor of industries 
supposed to be specially beneficial to the public, Vermont may 
well withdraw them from saw-mills, if it comes to the conclusion 
that its forests are being too rapidly depleted. 

The report of the Vermont Forestry Commission strikingly illus- 
trates the impolicy, not to say impossibility, of making the preser- 
vation of timber a matter of National legislation, except in so far 
as the National Government may regulate the cutting or planting 
of forests upon the public lands of which it is the proprietor. 
The situation of the several States is entirely dissimilar in respect 
to excess or deficiency of wood, and the same laws which might 
be wise in some of them, would be certain to be most unwise in 
others. In that aspect, the suggestion of a National Bureau of 
Forestry is thoroughly inopportune and unfitted to the circum- 
stances of the case. What is needed is State supervision, which 
can adapt itself to the completely diverse wants of localities. 





A WELL-KNOWN ForGER.—George A. Vincent, alias Charles Perrin, alias 
Williamson, an exceedingly expert forger, convicted of attempting to swindle 
the St. Louis National Bank out of $6,500 by means of a forged letter of 
credit, has been sentenced at St. Louis to ten years in the penitentiary. 
Perrin was convicted in New York city in 1876 of the forgery of New York 
Central Railroad and Buffalo, New York and Erie Railroad bonds, in 1872, 
by which the former realized $800,000. Williamson was not arrested for 
four years. He was arrested while trying to pass a lot of 7 per cent. gold 
bonds of the Central Pacific Kailroad, California and Oregon branch, on 
Rollins Brothers, bankers. His trial for the various gigantic forgeries re- 
sulted in a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment, but having served a term 
in Sing Sing for burglary under the name of Stevens some years previous, 
the charge of ‘‘second offence under the iaw ” was preferred against him in 
connection with the trial for the bond forgeries. On this charge of second 
offence he was given five years additional. Six months after his incarceration, 
he succeeded in making his escape. He fled to England where he was arrested 
for extensive bank forgeries and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment at Dart- 
moor, 
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BI-METALLISM. 


The following is a translation from the Lconomiste Francazs, of a 
letter written by Mr. Emile de Laveleye on the above subject: 


DEAR SiR,—In speaking of the depreciation of silver you]seem to 
attribute it solely to the increase in the production. You make no 
mention of the partial cessation at the beginning of 1871, and at 
the beginning of 1873, or of the complete withdrawal of the demand 
in Europe. 

I share this opinion with the London Lconomi7st, which attributes 
the depreciation of silver solely to the cessation of its employment 
as money, that is to say, by legislation. 

“It was the pressure of the German silver on the market, coupled 
with the removal of the demand by the Latin Union, to which 
the ratio of value between silver and gold from 1876 to 1880 is 
to be attributed, 4th June, 1881.” This is proved clearly, because 
first in view of the demonetization of silver in 1870. This metal 
nevertheless reached at its highest point the very exceptional price 
of 60%d., whereas in 1872, after the German demonetization, which 
was the first blow, it is again quoted at one time at 61%d. Further, 
it is evident that so long as the Paris Mint would convert 200 francs 
per kilo standard into gold (and moreover France had the gold) no 
one would sell under this price without exceptional cause. 

You assume that the price of silver quoted in London has fallen 
4 per cent. from the month of May, 1859, to the month of May, 
1870. If I take a complete table of the prices of silver, I see con- 
stant fluctuations from year to year, from month to month, resulting 
from the variation in exchange, as Mr. Seyd has shown by his ac- 
curate figures. 

Thus the highest and the lowest prices in 1870, when the annual 
production was about 400 million francs, were higher than those of 
the years 1827 to 1855, when the production was not more than one- 
half. 

In the table of average prices of silver drawn up by M. Soetbeer 
I find thus: 


1841 to 1850 

1851 to 

1861 to 1870 

SBPE OO BBFS.occccvee (ihrer Miho n be haneees co cso ee 


Thus, even after the German demonetization, silver is dearer than 
during the decade of 1841-50. 

I now come to the chief point, and here at the outset we are in 
accord. The production you say of 520 to 550 million francs gold 
is distributed thus: 

290 millions for Industrial uses. 
20 “ " u 
120 millions for export to the East. 


There remains a hundred millions to increase the currency 
amongst the civilized world. I arrive at the same result, but by a 
little different calculation. I reckon with Messrs. Otto Arendt, Mul- 
hall, and Ottomur Haupt, somewhat less production than 500 mil- 
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lions; but, on the other hand, I do not think the exports to the 
East are as much as sy put them down at. 

The question, therefore, is this: Are 120 millions of francs sufficient 
to satisfy all the monetary wants of the civilized world, including 
America, Australia and Japan? As you show yourself, by the 
most reliable statistics, gold has entered upon a period of decrease 
in the production, while the consumption has increased rapidly and 
progressively ; nevertheless you think that this 120 millions will be 
‘sufficient, and you give two reasons—first, that the production of 
gold exceeds 500 million francs, although under Louis Philippe it 
only amounted to 200 million francs; secondly, there is more econ- 
omy in the use of metallic currency by the adoption of substitutes. 
As to the first point, it must not be forgotten that, under Louis 
Philippe, to the 200 million francs of gold must be added 212 mil- 
lions of silver; so that the total is very nearly what we are dealing 
with; and, further, the commerce of the civilized world was not one- 
quarter of what it is to-day: 

499 millions sterling in 1840 
747 “ “ 1880 
2,688 u u 13880 


In 1870 there was available for coinage and industry annually one 
milliard of silver and gold. Silver being thrown aside, we are roughly 
brought back to half. We at the present day have effected more 
economy than was formerly known in metallic currency; but our 
progress in this respect: is relatively trifling to this diminution of one- 
half in the supplies of the precious metals. 

Again, these 120 million francs available to carry on and increase 
the currency—have they even reached Europe? Of late years there 
was a large quantity always kept back by the two great producing 
countries, viz., Australia and, more particularly, America. The rea- 
son is easy to see. Their population increases rapidly, and they 
open out new territories where metallic currency is more necessary 
than paper. Not only does America keep a hold on its own gold, 
but it draws enormous sums from Europe. One must recollect that 
the drainage from Europe between 1879 and 1880 attained alarming 
proportions. There was taken away in these two years £ 41,850,- 
142 sterling, which is more than double the total annual produc- 
tion. At this moment even London keeps up the high rate of dis- 
count to prevent a fresh drain of gold. And even more astonish- 
ing to note, at the commencement of the year, £920,000 sterling 
was sent from London to Australia. 

It remains that we have before us an undeniable fact, that from 
1851 to 1870 the coinage of gold and silver amounted to about goo 
million francs yearly in Europe. To-day there is next to nothing 
coined, and everywhere there is stagnation in the mints. 

France coined from 1850 to 1870 from 250 to 300 millions of 
gold and silver annually; now, gold not arriving and silver being 
discredited, look at the recent statistics of coinage: 


France. England, Belgium, 
1879 .. 24 millions. wien 1879 .. £ 37,613 a 1879 .. nil. 
1880 - ni, iene 1880 .. 4,154,604 nies 1880 .. ” 
1881-1883 .. ” onne 1881 .. nel. ees 1881 .. m 
1883-1884 .. as eens 1882 7 eves 1882 .. 10,446.20f, 


1883 1,435,228 evee 1883 .. nl, 


The 10 millions in 1882 being German gold converted into Bel- 
gian gold money, did not increase the stock in Europe. Also the 
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millions of gold coined by Italy have been taken in a great meas- 
ure from the coinage of other countries. Here, then, is a fact with- 
out precedent, the discrediting of the metallic currency, which has 
been in use for centuries, viz.—silver. 

The producing countries keep their gold, and the coinage falls 
to next to nothing in Europe. Is this to continue? Generally the 
bullion comes back on account of the high prices in the country 
which imports, and the low prices in the country which exports 
it. 
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But in this case the 120 million francs annually available will 
probably be absorbed by America and Australia, without affecting 
prices. 

Absorption of gold by the United States will be increased to 
about 220 million francs per annum, whenever the Bland Bill is 
suspended, which issues this sum in silver, going into circulation in 
the form of certificates. 

What is to happen if Austria also makes up her mind to estab- 
lish a gold standard? It will require, as in Germany, a milliard 
and a-half of the yellow metal. She will absorb then, deducting 
what she already possesses, the equivalent of 120 millions available 
during ten years; or rather, like Italy, she will take this sum 
from the already reduced stock in other countries in Europe. Is 
not the monetary contraction shown by the figures cited above, and 
moreover by the important works of M. Otto Arendt, which I have 
not space to quote here; is there not in this fact, I ask, a con- 
tributing cause to an actual crisis? 

I have not made the lengthy and careful calculations necessary 
to answer this question; but that there is a universal fall in prices, 
and that it is due to the increasing contraction of the currency, is 
the opinion of the more competent English authorities—Messrs. 
Giffen, Goschen, Gibbs, Grenfell and Thorold Rogers. 

Others, according to the general principles of economy, would 
come to the same conclusion which the Economists—Wolowski, 
Seyd and myself—have propagated for some time past. Prices de- 
pend on the proportion which exists between the values of goods 
to he exchanged and the instruments of circulation, cash and 
credit. 

At a time when the commerce of the world increases rapidly, 
when new countries absorb the coinage, and when the production 
of gold decreases, we throw aside silver, which up to 1870 was 
the principal monetary metal in the whole world, except England, 
and as a consequence the coinage in Europe falls to one-tenth 
of what it had previously been. How, then, can there fail to come 
a fall in prices in spite of the increases (which is a very slow 
affair) in the instruments of credit, which are based and depend- 
ent on cash? The suspension of the Bland Bill will soon give 
us a complete experience of gold mono-metallism. 

Surely there will be always enough of currency, because prices 
falling on account of the scarcity, we must carry on exchange 
with less money; often we shall pass through international crises, 
to arrive finally at a general fall in values leading to the ruin of all 
debtors for a long time. Debts, for example, such as States with 
their public debts of 120 millions, companies with debentures, land 
and houses with mortgages. 

Baron Reinach and M. Otto Arendt have shown besides that the 
depreciation of silver contributes to the agricultural crisis, because 
Indian wheat is exported to Europe, payable in silver in India, in 
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gold in Europe, and therefore enjoys a bounty of 17 to 18 per 
cent. 

In 1881 I announced as a result of the fall in prices a revived 
tendency to protection duties. I call to mind what was written by 
Sismondi at a crisis similar to this. “The protective system which 
takes hold of public opinion to-day is the distress that is every- 
where pressing upon those who desire its adoption.” Do not 
these words represent the state of matters to-day P—Yours truly, 


LIEGE, January 2. EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL BANK, 


The bank in the Capitol where the members of Congress re- 
ceive their salaries is an interesting place, and I spent an hour in 
it to-day watching the members come in with their checks and go 
away with handfuls of fresh, new greenbacks. Members of Congress 
are always paid in new money, which is brought here fresh from 
the printing presses, and none of which has ever been used. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms is the President of this bank, and he has entire 
charge of all money payments to Congressmen. It is located in the 
north side of the House wing, just next to Speaker Carlisle’s pri- 
vate room, and its appearance is much like that of an ordinary 
banking room. It is a long, hall-like room, with a high, vaulted 
ceiling and walls calcimined in a light pink. As the door opens 
you step into a carpeted space like that in front of a narrow bank, 
and at your right is the counter, with its high wire network and 
its little dog-hole spaces through which the teller and the cashier 
do their business. On the leit of this, opposite the counter, are 
desk shelves fastened up against the wall, on which the racks hold- 
ing checks in blank directing the Sergeant-at-Arms, United States 
House of Representatives, to pay to bearer————dollars and charge 
to the account of , Congressman. Back of the counter is the 
bank safe, which usually holds from $50,000 to $75,000 in green- 
backs and which pays out from $10,000 to $11,000 every day. Dur- 
ing the year it contains about $3,000,000, and many of the mem- 
bers use it as a place of deposit. Washburn, of Minnesota, used to 
have at times as much as $50,000 in that safe. Now that so many 
of the Washington banks are failing, Congressmen prefer to leave 
their money here and check on the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

This bank of the Capitol does a regular banking business as far 
as the members are concerned. It deals with no others. A Con- 
gressman can check on it and it will cash his drafts and receive 
his deposits. His salary is due him in monthly payments, and he 
cannot overdraw. Every month $416.66 is put to his credit here, 
and this is pretty rapidly checked out. Some members check their 
money out as fast as it comes in. Others take it in $5 bills, and 
a bill at a time. Some draw but a little, and instances have been 
known of Congressmen taking nothing until the close of the year. 
None, so far, have refused to take their salaries. If a Congressman 
dies, his salary stops at his death, but it is now the custom of 
Congress to vote his widow a year’s extra pay. As to mileage, 
each Congressman gets forty cents a mile each session for the 
distance from his home to the Capitol; and this pay ranges all the 
way from $3.80 to $1,600, according to the distance. Mr. Oury, 
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the Territorial Delegate from Arizona, gets $1,600 a year mileage 
in addition to his salary. When it is remembered that this is 
enough to pay one 9 around the world, and that you can go 
from New York to San Francisco for less than one-eighth of it, it 
seems a good deal. Congressmen are allowed $125 a year for sta- 
tionery. The Sergeant-at-Arms’ Bank also attends to this. Most of 
the members do not use all of this and they are entitled to draw 
out the balance. This bank must keep their accounts of this as 
of other things. It does so carefully, and has a complete set of 
books which must be balanced every morning—journal, ledger and 
cash-book. If a cent is wrong, the whole must be gone over with, 
and good business men are needed for the work. The money used 
is brought up from the Treasury in a bag, $10,000 at a time. A 
policeman accompanies the messenger, and the bank is so carefully 
guarded that, as far as the present clerks remember, they have 
never heard of a burglary being attempted.—Cleveland Leader. 


~ -  -  -O  -” 


CHANGES IN THE COMMERCIAL WORLD. 


“The closer attention to the details of business,” says the London 
Times, in its money article of a recent date, “which the greater com- 
petition of these times necessitates, hardly allows those engaged in 
the thick of commercial affairs to take due note of the effects of 
the reforms which scientific discoveries have of late years estab- 
lished in their midst. It was hardly perceived at the time what 
a revolution in the business of distribution followed the laying 
down of every line of railway, and the revolution which has much 
more quickly followed from the extension of the electric telegraph 
to every capital of importance in the world, and to nearly all the 
minor centers of trade and production, is now hardly realized even 
by the more intelligent among us. The introduction of the rail- 
way, it is well known, struck a blow at prices, the beneficial effects 
of which, although struggled against by monopolists ever since, have 
continued to be felt uninterruptedly by consumers. The consumer 
then had the chains, which the merchant prince had forged round 
him, partiaily struck off by Watt and Stephenson, and the invent- 
ors of the electric telegraph have already so completed the work 
that the middleman to-day wanders up and down the old haunts, 
such as Mincing Lane, cursing the scientific discoveries which have 
relegated him to the limbo of the stage coach. For years past all 
the great articles of colonial produce have steadily fallen in value, 
notwithstanding the most ingenious efforts and the employment of 
every device that the middleman could conjure up in response to 
energies stimulated by despair. In a word, electricity enables the 
user of jute at Dundee, for example, to shake hands with the pro- 
ducer in India over his head and he has practically in his former 
capacity no razson d’etre. In all departments of business the same 
change has taken place. The cause is known, because nobody 
with eyes to see the army of telegraph boys rushing during busi- 
ness hours up and down every street in the city can fail to observe 
it, and the effect has long been marked by those whose chief busi- 
ness is to note, on the one hand, the advent of new houses, whose 
members are young enough and enterprising enough to shape their 
efforts to meet a new order of circumstances, and, on the other, 
the waning influence of worked-out firms.” Much, if not all, of 
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what is said here is applicable, with but little change to San Fran- 
cisco. The railroad and the electric telegraph have revolutionized 
the methods of business on this coast and promise to revolution- 
ize them still more. We must adapt ourselves to the new order. 
Instead of fearing the advent of every new railroad that reaches 
the coast, we should prepare ourselves to take advantage of what- 
ever facilities it offers for the prosecution of business. Our mer- 
chants should look ahead a little. They should buy when the mar- 
ket is low and sell when it is high. The present is a favorable time 
to purchase, as many articles are lower now than they will be in 
months again. When they have to go to the Eastern manufactur- 
ing centers for goods they should go direct to the manufactories 
and purchase at bedrock figures. Then they need not fear railroads 
to any of the great Pacific Coast centers, as these would be but 
the channels by which they could ‘distribute their merchandise more 
cheaply than any who buy at second hand, or who lack our capital 
or other means of purchasing cheaply. 

Then again, we should by all means cultivate manufactures. We 
should specially favor them in matters of taxation; even to the 
length of relieving new enterprises or those exposed to especially 
hard Eastern competition from taxation for a series of years. 

Then there are various lines of manufactures in which we could 
make a beginning, had we the proper means. Mexico has some of 
the best cotton lands in the world, and capitalists could grow the 
cotton cheaply and do the manufacturing in this city the same as 
the California Sugar Refinery does in the case of sugar. .There are 
many other industries that could be started in this way by enter- 
prising men. 

The old methods of trade have changed with a vengeance, and we 
must change with them. 





> ii... 
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POOLING AND THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The action of the Pennsylvania Railroad in declining to unite 
with the other coal companies in the production of coal, says the 
New York 7Zzmes, is worthy of note. It declares that such a com- 
bination is prejudicial to the interests of the public and of the share- 
holders. It is somewhat novel to hear language like that from a 
railroad board, and it is characteristic that it should come from the 
Pennsylvania Central, the greatest railroad corporation in the country, 
and one of the best managed in the world. The Board of Direct- 
ors govern interests so vast that they have distinctly to recognize 
that the public interests and the interests of the shareholding body 
are identical. The resolution was also supposed to indicate the 
ape of the company in respect to pooling arrangements generally. 
t seems to be conceded that railroad pooling has proved a fail- 
ure. Mr. Vanderbilt is credited with declaring that it has 
been for the New York Central the worst policy which could 
have been adopted. When business is good, good rates can be had 
without pooling; when business is poor, no pooling arrangement 
has sufficed to avert poor ones. It has, however, enabled poor 
roads to live largely at the expense of the better ones; while it has 
held out an additional temptation to byild unnecessary roads. If 
such a road could be built to a pooling center, it immediately was 
in a position to demand the allowance of a certain percentage of 
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the pooled business under threat of demoralizing rates. The Penn- 
sylvania Company has been the first of the great corporations to 
but its foot down, and to declare as its future policv—-No more 
pools. Let the fittest survive. In pursuance of this it has put down 
the emigrant rates from New York to Chicago to one dollar. It is 
the way this great corporation does its fighting. The last into a 
fight but the last out; but when it strikes it strikes like a trip ham- 
mer. The line of action seems to be to force its competitors to 
agree to some reasonable schedule of rates, and to depend on keep- 
ing them to it by the fear of what will happen if they don’t. In 
the meantime, there may be a good deal of tearing up and knock- 
ing down, for this new policy is the policy of the strong hand; 
and it may take some hard blows to prove how strong it is. East- 
bound freight rates down to ten cents are talked about by some 
of the railroad men. The coal mén, too, say the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany can maul the Lackawanna in the worst kind of way if it has 
occasion to discipline that company; for it could fill up the Lacka- 
wanna’s Western markets with coal at a dollar a ton, and it is just 
the sort of concern to do it if the occasion arose. 

The grave importance of the action of the Pennsylvania Central 
Company at this time naturally directs more particular attention to the 
immense corporation itself; with its large Board of Directors, its 
perfect organization, its superb management, its frequent and com- 
plete reports, its accounts open as the day to all who chose to 
read them. It has no concealments or evasions. Whether the policy 
of the Directors be wise or unwise in any special line every one 
can judge for himself and act accordingly, for the corporation is a 
sort of railroad republic, and nothing is done in the dark. Beside 
this, there appears another great aggregation of railroads, spread 
out from the lakes to the Mexican border, and stretching westward 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, under five different corporate 
names, but all under the control of one man. The aggregate of 
stock and bond obligations upon these thousands upon thousands 
of miles of road is appalling in its magnitude; and all, with but a 
few exceptional classes of the bonds, are in utter discredit. Not 
one of these companies can put out a report which commands con- 
fidence ; some scarcely pretend to give reports; two are bankrupt; 
a third is not far from it; a fourth is flourishing amid ruin with a 
fictitious appearance of prosperity, and its stock, while quoted at a 
high figure in the market, no one dares touch; the fifth, nominally 
controlled by the Government, which built it, has contributed to our 
history little more than a record of scandals and corruption. Every- 
where the lines run, they mark bankruptcy, fraud, deception ; there 
is no sound spot anywhere, because far as they run to north and 
south, and wide as they stretch from east to west, a single hand 
is over them all, under whose blighting shadow everything rots. 
The time must come when people will be amazed that such things 
could be, but now familiarity has bred indifference. There is, how- 
ever, one thing that people have not become familiar with, the tam- 
pering with first mortgage bonds; and the exposure in respect to 
the New York Elevated Road seems to have scared the Street very 
thoroughly as to Manhattan stock. The discovery of an attempt 
to secretly issue bonds under it was too much. The shares are 
pooled as thorougly as Missouri Pacific, so the market quotations 
can scarcely be said to indicate anything. 












CORRESPON DENCE. 


HOW TO PREVENT FORGING. 


LEXINGTON, Mo., February 5, 1885. 
To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


It is possible to prevent “raising” checks and drafts; but perhaps 
the only preventive of forgery in bank drafts is for the drawer 
bank to use a steel plate engraved in the best style of the art. 
The cost prevents many banks doing this, and induces them to use 
lithographed drafts, which forgers can imitate. In fact, the hetero- 
geneous bank drafts of to-day give bank tellers nearly the same 
trouble that the heterogeneous bank bills gave them in azte-bellum 
days. What do you think of a plan for all the banks in the United 
States to subscribe to the purchase of a most elaborate draft plate 
and of all using drafts printed from it? In that way we could 
baffle the forger. Banks that will not pay for steel-plate drafts 
could get this one much cheaper. The State, and town, and drawee, 
and address, could be movable. Every bank in the United States is 
interested in it.—Yours, etc., GEO. WILSON, 

Pt. Lafayette Co. Bank. 

[Mr. Wilson’s idea, it seems to us, is a good one; besides, if 
the checks and drafts were all of one size they could be more 
conveniently filed.—ED. | 


DANGER OF EXPLOSION OF GAS IN BANK VAULTS. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., January 24, 1885. 
To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

GENTLEMEN—On October 2oth, 1884, an explosion of gas took 
place in the vault of the Chemung Canal Bank, and, as a means of 
guarding your readers against a similar accident, a brief account 
may be of service. The vault is built of a boiler-iron shell, sur- 
rounded by brick; the height of the arched dome is twelve feet 
from the floor. By some accident not fully understood the gas was 
left turned on in the vault from Saturday night until Monday morn- 
ing, when it was discovered and turned off by the clerk who opened 
the door. A short time after, the Cashier, Mr. John Arnot, Mem- 
ber of Congress from this district, went in and lighted the burner. 
The accumulation of gas was in the dome, higher than a man’s 
head, and did not make its presence known by smell; time enough 
passed for him to work the combination on one safe, and to come 
out. After a remark to one of the clerks he turned to go into the 
vault, and was met at the doorway by a sheet of fire, accompanied 
by a violent concussion that hurled him a dozen feet against the 
desk, and blew the windows out of the sashes and wrenched the 
doors open by tearing off the locks. Mr. Arnot was so severely 
burned, and sustained such a nervous shock, that now, after three 
months, he has just recovered sufficiently to resume his duties at 
Washington. The precautions taken agajnst a recurrence of the ac- 
cident are by putting a cut-off outside the vault door, by means of 
a lever that projects one and a-half inches over the sill, making it 
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impossible to close the door without turning back the lever, and so 
cutting off the supply from the meter. In addition, ventilating holes 
have been cut througn the brick and iron into a chimney, the 
draught of which will clear any leakage that might prove dan- 
gerous.—Very respectfully yours, J. C. GREVEs. 


ECONOMIC NOTES. 
BUYING COUPONS. 

The buying of coupons is also becoming a factor in the shaping 
of the public mind. It is not entirely new, but, occurring only in 
bad times, is forgotten from one period of depression to another. 
The first case last year attracted no attention. Subsequently there 
was a little stir over the buying of Texas & Pacific coupons, and in- 
terest in the matter has been increasing with each new case. It is 
very clear that when a railroad corporation fails to earn interest on 
its bonds something must be done. If times are prosperous the com- 
pany is generally able to borrow money with which coupons are 
paid. But with roads over-capitalized, or suffering from loss of 
crops or undue competition, there may come a time when nobody 
wants to lend money to pay unearned interest. Somebody, however, 
can generally be found who will buy coupons under an agreement 
that they shall stand as a prior lien on the first available earnings. 
The buying of coupons, considered as a matter of equity, seems to 
depend upon the circumstances attending each case. If the pur- 
chase is merely a form of loan, we see no objection to it, provided 
the bondholders are notified that the coupons are being bought and 
not paid, so that they can return their coupons if they prefer to do 
so. If the purchase is essentially a trick to take away the right 
of foreclosure, or is done in order to bring in a prior lien, or to 
compel bondholders to accept a lower rate of interest, it cannot be 
too strongly condemned. It is evident that if a mortgage gives 
a right of foreclosure on six months’ default of interest, the per- 
son who sells his coupon gives up his right of foreclosure for a 
year; that is, until there has been six months’ default on the cou- 
pon succeeding the one which he sells. He cannot foreclose on 
coupons which he has sold. In some cases coupons have an inde- 
pendent right of forclosure, which, of course, goes with the coupon 
when sold. We think it better for bondholders, as a rule, not to 
sell their coupons unless much in need of the money. But whether 
done with good or bad intent, the buying of coupons is an adver- 
tisement that the company cannot get money in the ordinary way, 
consequently that the principal of the bond is insecure. It follows 
that the buying of coupons by any considerable number of com- 
panies is evidence of widespread weakness and suggestive of col- 
lapse. It indicates, moreover, that investors holding bonds on roads 
which earn but little more than fixed charges will become uneasy, 
and will throw their bonds on the market in anticipation of 
default. This has a tendency to produce weakness in third-class 
bonds, which, in turn, further disturbs confidence. We have had 
heavy liquidation in the stock market. It is by no means certain 
that we shall not have an era of liquidation in bonds.—Zx¢ract from 
Circular of John H. Davis & Co. 
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FRENCH LAW RELATING TO ILLEGAL DIVIDENDS. 

The managers of a joint-stock company in France were recently 
prosecuted criminally, charged with declaring a fictitious dividend. 
A law of France, passed in 1867, as also a law of Belgium, passed 
in 1873, provides punishment for paying dividends made without 
taking an inventory, or based on a fraudulent inventory. In the 
case in question a company was formed with a capital of 500,000 
francs, authorized to increase this capital to 10,000,000 francs. By 
successive issues the capital was actually raised to 5,000,000 within 
five months, but between the two issues dividends were declared. 
Complaint was made that the dividends were fictitious. The court soon 
decided that there were no profits that could be divided legiti- 
mately, and then it took up the question of the “good faith” of 
the directors, whether they were not themselves’ misinformed 
or mistaken as to the position of the company. The court 
found that the accounts accessible to the directors were sufficient 
to make them understand the true condition of the company, and 
that it was not reasonable to suppose that they did not under- 
stand it. The court thereupon found the directors guilty, and sen- 
tenced them to imprisonment. French law and justice of this kind 
would have saved certain railroad investors many millions of dol- 
lars in this country within the last ten years, and checked the ac- 
tivity of some of our great financiers.—/. 2. Gazette. 

ANCIENT METHOD OF WASHING GOLD. 

The gypsies of the Banat, in Austro-Hungary, in washing the 
gold from the sands of the rivers and plains, still use a very anti-. 
quated system, out of which, no doubt, the modern systems have 
grown. It is now practiced by the gypsies as it was by the Romans in 
the same country. It consists in nothing more than pouring the sand, 
mixed with water, over an inclined plane, the heavier particles of 
the gold remaining upon the surface, while the light impurities are 
washed away. Sometimes the inclined plane is covered with woolen 
cloth, to which the gold adheres; wanting the cloth, the gypsies 
now and then use for the same purpose the more ancient substi- 
tute of a fleece. The manner of collecting gold dust on sheep’s 
fleece’s upon inclined planes is represented in the curious old works 
of Agricola. In the rivers of Colchis the custom is still retained 
of placing sheepskins in the beds of the Phasa and other aurifer- 
ous streams to collect particles of gold; hence the dedication of 
such fleeces to the gods, and the fabulous history of the Argon- 
outs, as far as it related to the Golden Fleece. The more common 
manipulation among the gypsies of the Banat, as far as the gold 
washing is concerned, is performed by means of a plank of lime 
tree, six feet long and one and a-half inch thick. At the upper ex- 
tremity is a small trough, and across the board are about a dozen 
grooves or furrows cut in the wood. The plank is set at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. The sand is put into the trough at the up- 
per end, and thence, by plenty of water, washed down the sloping 
board. The gold dust falls into the grooves, whence it is scraped 
or brushed off. It might be supposed that a great deal of gold is 
lost by the careless method, but long experience has made the gyp- 
sies very expert; they know how to distinguish the rich and poor 
sand, and a careful examination of the tailings proves that hardly 
a particle of gold escapes them during the operation. The gold is 
in the form of a fine dust; the sand containing it is mixed with 
black particles of highly magnetic iron, garnets, and mica.—London 
Mining Journal. 
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THE MIDDLEMEN. 

Thirty years ago a young man who had acquired experience, 
knowledge and reputation, and perhaps saved a couple of hundreds, 
in the employment of a considerable mercantile or manufacturing 
firm, would start on his own account as a broker or other business 
intermediary, transacting the actual sales and purchases, mastering 
and conducting the details which his employers could afford to neg- 
lect, doing in his department the work of a score or more of dif- 
ferent firms, needing little capital but the confidence of his original 
employers and those with whom he had been brought into contact 
in their service. Commerce could afford liberal commissions; shrewd- 
ness, foresight and diligence secured a minor but valuable share of 
the ample profits made in the long, roundabout passage between 
the original producer and the ultimate consumer. Now-a-days the 
steps are much fewer; one intermediary after another has been sup- 
pressed. The manufacturer buys his materials, not, perhaps, from 
the actual producer, but from his factor. Orders are sent direct by 
telegraph, commissions are comparatively few and scanty, and the 
brokers who yet remain are compelled to secure business by ser- 
vices which only considerable capital can afford. The business, 
even, of large and long-established firms is seriously reduced, the 
smaller, one after another, have disappeared or been absorbed; and 
the opportunities for new men with no capital but brains and char- 
acter are yearly more and more closely contracted. The profes- 
sions are crowded, competition has in many cases reduced their re- 
muneration, generally divided the business among a greater number; 
and even where the heads of a profession make as much or more 
money than ever, the juniors are compelled to wait longer and work 
harder and later.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


COLLAPSES IN BUSINESS. 


One of the most valuable lessons to be learned from the disci- 
pline we are now undergoing, is that of the danger of imagination 
as an element in business operations. Thoughtful persons will be 
apt to reason from the enormous losses of the last three years 
that the more strictly the tests of arithmetic are applied to schemes 
involving the investment of capital the more likely they will be to 
succeed. Those who live over to the next period of inflation will 
not be so easily caught as they were in 1879-81. Why is it that in 
such a time as that, funds are contributed by all classes of people 
for almost any enterprise whose promoters promise great returns? 
It is because they see business active all around them, people in 
enterprises already established winning large profits, and everything 
apparently inviting them to be rich. They are seized with the craze 
of money making, and become incapable of reasoning on any pro- 
ject that is presented for their consideration. It is easy for unscru- 
pulous men to humbug them at such a time. Even the promoters 
of enterprises often half-believe the lies they tell, and partake of 
the prevailing mania, though it is generally discovered afterwards 
that they have somehow protected themselves from the contingen- 
cies of the future. It is appalling to consider how many of the 
corporate enterprises of the country have secured their capital by 
taking advantage of these investment—or, rather, speculative—epi- 
demics. A large proportion of the railroads of the country have 
been built with this confidence money. The reason why so much 
track was laid in the boom years was not that it could be laid 
more cheaply then than at other times, but because the securities 
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could be more readily marketed. On general principles, one would 
call 1878 and 1884 better years for railroad building that 1880 and 
1881, on account of the cheapness of material; but railroads are 
not built when they can be built most cheaply—that is what ails 
them now. Some of the more conservative companies, whose credit 
is good any time, and which do not have to depend upon the gul- 
libility of the people for their funds, are taking advantage of the 
present low prices to extend their lines, but they are quite out of 
the fashion. 

When we consider how the business of the country has been 
bloated with these delusions, the wonder is that it retains as 
much vigor as it has. The recovery from this disorder is marked 
by the bankruptcy lists, the decline in the value of stocks, and the 
shrinkage of the prices of all articles of commerce. For the ease 
with which we have let down we must thank the wealth of soil 
that nature has given us; but we cannot always expect to be thus. 
saved. If we let the pictures of wealth that our imaginations draw 
lead us to similar follies in future, the consequences will be pov-. 
erty and disaster worse than we have yet experienced. We are 
rapidly approaching the status of the older nations of the earth, 
and our hasty, haphazard ways will not do. The cold, careful 
method of the wise banker is the one for us to apply to all busi- 
ness ventures.—Chicago Tribune. 

EFFECT OF LOWERING THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 

The effect of lowering the standard of value will be felt first by 
those who work for wages, and who receive fixed incomes. Their 
wages will not be raised, and their money will not go so far as it 
did before. It will not buy so much. The mercantile and trading 
classes can raise the prices of their goods, and will be compelled to 
do so, as they did during the war, but workingmen cannot raise 
their wages, except by a struggle with their employers. The pre- 
mium on gold, when it makes its appearance, will be the exact 
measure of the workingman’s loss, and as this will be slight and will 
increase only by slow degrees, he will probably not think it worth 
quarreling over. None the less will it be a daily drain upon him, 
It will be a fresh illustration, following a countless number which 
have gone before, of the fact that fluctuations in the value of the 
circulating medium tend to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer.—New York Evening Post. 

NATIONAL DEBTS. 

According to Mr. Mulhall, the able English statistician, who makes 
the treaty of Utrecht of 1713 the basis for his computation, all of 
the States of Europe then owed in the aggregate only £ 119,000,- 
ooo, while to-day their collective indebtedness amounts to the sum 
of £4,414,000,000, or, in our currency, to about $22,070,000,000. 
The indebtedness of all nations of the earth at the present time is 
computed by the same authority to amount to £ 27,155,000,000. As 
showing the remarkable increase in the indebtedness of several Eu- 
ropean States since 1713, we submit the following tabular state- 
ment: 


1713. 1884. 
ss. ovine monde £ 54,000,000 ‘wwe £ 756,000,000 
PTO Ter ere 48,000,000 eeee 995,000,000 
Cee ale cape ia as wntin wd ddieaninl 10,000,000 cece 508,000,000 
Pe MD GU cc kcsccccceeeas 30,000,000 ° 555,000,000 


ince 1848 the amount of the indebtedness of the civilized na- 
44 
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tions, contrasted through various peaceful enterprises, is given in 
the aggregate at £ 2,105,000,000, and that which was piled up for 
warlike purposes is estimated /£ 1,873,000,000. Mr. Mulhall seems to 
think that the National debts of Europe have not been a disad- 
vantage to the working people of those countries, and instances 
the fact in support of this theory that the people of France— 
whose National debt is $5,000,000,000, and which is almost wholly 
held by them—are content and prosperous. Our own National debt 
has by many been considered in the light of a “ National blessing.” 
Whether this is true or not, we will not attempt to assume the 
province of determining. But with the rapid increase in the in- 
debtedness of the civilized States of the world, there has also come 
a much larger augmentation of the wealth of the same. Taking the 
aggregate population of the countries of Christendom and their col- 
lective wealth and indebtedness, it might prove very interesting to 
see what relation they bear each to the other and to the whole. 
National figures and statistics are at all times interesting from the 
lessons which can be drawn from them relative to the material ad- 
vancement of the people. 





STOCK-GAMBLING CONTRACTS. 


SUPERIOR COURT OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Jones v. Dunlap and Smith. 


Whatever may be the form of a contract, if the real intention of the parties 
thereto is not to sell and deliver the article mentioned therein, but to settle the 
transaction by paying the difference in the price of such article which has 
occurred at certain times or during a specified period, such a contract is 
illegal. 

When the terms or form of the original agreement is for the actual future 
sale and purchase of merchandise, the burden rests on the defendant to 
prove, by a preponderance of evidence, that the real understanding and agree- 
ment is, in substance and effect, a wager as to future market price. This 
may be established by facts and circumstances surrounding the transaction, 
as well as by direct and positive proof. 


This was a case growing out of a deal on the Board of Trade, 
- and was brought to recover a balance for advances made by the 
plaintiffs as commission merchants on the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago for the defendants, Smith and Dunlap. 

MITH, J.—I have carefully reviewed the cases cited upon the le- 
gal questions involved, and considered the testimony introduced 
upon the trial. It is urged, as a defence, that the defendants did 
not employ the plaintiff to purchase and sell for them merchan- 
dise upon the Board of Trade, but employed them only to make 
bets or wagers as to what would be the future price of wheat and 
other commodities at Chicago, and that, in pursuance of such em- 
ployment, the plaintiffs only made such bets or wagers, upon which 
they made the advances, to recover the balance of which this suit 
is brought. The law of the case, as settled in this State, is this: 
No matter what form the transaction bears as to the terms of the 
contract, still, if such form be colorable only, and the real inten- 
tion of the parties be that there is to be no sale of the article, 
no delivery or acceptance of it, but the transaction is to be adjusted 
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only upon differences, it is a gambling transaction within the stat- 
utes of this State. Of course, where the terms or form of the 
original agreement is for the actual future sale and purchase of 
merchandise, the burden rests upon the defendant to prove, by a 
preponderance of evidence, that the real understanding and agree- 
ment was, in substance and effect, a wager as to future market 
price. True, this may be establishéd by facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the transaction, as well as by direct and positive proof; 
but, in arriving at conclusions in each case under consideration, 
the ordinary rules of evidence should be applied and the usual 
presumptions indulged. 

It appears in evidence in this case that both the orders of 
Smith and Dunlap to the plaintiffs, and the execution of these or- 
ders by the latter, were in terms for the actual purchase or sale 
of merchandise, or, to be more specific, executory contracts for fu- 
ture purchase and sale. Both parties, before and at the commence- 
ment of the transactions in question were residents of Chicago. 
The plaintiffs were members of the Board of Trade, doing a com- 
mission business, and the business in hand was to be done by 
them upon this Board, under its usages and rules. It was formally 
admitted upon the trial that the, defendant, Dunlap, was at the 
time of the transaction in question, familiar with these usages and 
rules, but whether he and the defendant, Smith, were thus familiar 
or not, seems wholly immaterial, for as they employed the plaintiffs 
to act for them upon and as members of this Board, they must be 
held to have agreed that the business should be done under these 
usages and rules, whether they were themselves familiar with them 
or not. Such is the settled law of this State, as it has been de- 
clared by repeated adjudications of our own Supreme Court. The 
transactions in controversy commenced about the 23d of December, 
1879, and continued until the 11th of June following, and the final 
balance was stated against the defendants on the toth of July 
thereafter. The first purchases and sales were of an article of mer- 
chandise known as short ribs, continuing from time to time till 
January 23d. These were all closed by the actual delivery and ac- 
ceptance of the merchandise, but were not closed and balance 
stated until the roth of April. But, while these rib deals were still 
open and unsettled, and about the 29th of January began the pur- 
chase and sale of wheat, which continued until the 11th of June. 
Some of these purchases and sales of wheat were closed by an ac- 
tual delivery of the merchandise, but most of them were closed by 
payment or receipt of differences, as it is termed. In other words, 
most of the wheat contracts were settled by payment of legal dam- 
ages, viz., the difference between the contract price and the market 
price, without compelling the party entitled to these damages, under 
the law, to resort to the courts. Such settlements, as it seems to 
me, do not of themselves tend to impeach the dona fides of the 
contracts thus adjusted. They may tend to diminish the volume of 
litigation in our courts, but to hold that the voluntary compromise 
Or adjustment of the legal obligations were never contracted, would 
be the announcemet of a somewhat novel and startling proposition 
of law. It is, however, objected that many of these settlements were 
not directly with the original parties, but were made indirectly through 
the instrumentality of what is termed in Board of Trade parlance 
“a ring.” 

"That is to say, A, the commission merchant, by order of and for 
his principal, B, purchases of C ten thousand bushels of grain, de- 
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liverable in the future. The next day, or the next week, B orders 
A to sell for his account a like amount of grain, deliverable at the 
same time, and in execution of this order A sells to D. A literal per- 
formance of these contracts would require two deliveries and payments 
—a delivery by C to B, and payment by the latter to the former, and 
in turn, a delivery of the same grain by B to D, who, in turn, also 
pays B for this grain. To avoid. this needless ceremony of two de- 
liveries and two payments, under the usages and rules of the Board 
of Trade, the parties interested arrange for one delivery directly to 
D, and adjust their legal obligations upon precisely the same basis 
- as though there had been two deliveries and payments. Sometimes 
it happens that the combinations under which settlements are ef- 
fected are more extended, embracing a greater number of parties, 
deliveries and payments, but this is sufficient to illustrate what 
is to be understood by “rings” and “ring” settlements upon the 
Board of Trade; and it is not perceived how this feature of the 
case has the slightest bearing upon this question of bets or wager 
contracts. Surely it is a convenient and proper method of adjust- 
ing the legal obligations of the parties to a series of dona-fide com- 
mercial contracts, and whether it would be as convenient a method 
of settling a number of bets or wagers, is not material here to in- 
uire. 
. It is also urged as an objection that most, and perhaps all of 
these adjustments were made before the time of performance had 
arrived. In other words, that these contracts were compromised be- 
fore their maturity, and, of course, upon the basis of the market at 
the time. This feature of the case is also urged as a further cir- 
cumstance tending to establish the main proposition, that these 
transactions were in reality mere bets or wagers. 

If, as a matter of common experience, mankind are mcre inclined 
to compromise and settle bets or wagers before the happening of 
the contingency which is to determine which party wins, than they 
are to compromise and settle in advance their future obligations upon 
legitimate commercial contracts, there would be some force in this 
objection ; but, as the reverse of this is probably true, this circum- 
stance tends rather to support than defeat the plaintiff's case. All 
of the contracts of purchase and sale in question were made by 
the plaintiffs in their own names without disclosing the existence or 
names of their principals, nor did they disclose to their principals 
the names of the parties with whom they contracted. They be- 
came personally liable upon these contracts, and they guaranteed to 
Smith and Dunlap their fulfillment. Such was according to the 
usages and customs of the Board, where these transactions were 
had, and such was their legal effect. If, by orders from Smith, and 
Dunlap, the plaintiffs contracted for the purchase of ten thousand 
bushels of wheat upon one day, and, under further order, sold the 
same quantity upon the next day, at, say, two cents per bushel less 
in price, they charged the defendants with this difference of two 
cents, and treated this individual transaction as closed, so far as 

f their accounts with Smith and Dunlap were concerned. If, under 
orders, they purchased and then resold at an advance, they credited 
Smith and Dunlap with this advance, and thereupon such transac- 
tion was also treated as closed. Why, it may be asked, should they 
not so treat them? Such was their effect. They could in no event 
claim more where the resale was for less, nor could they rightfully 
credit Smith and Dunlap with less than the advance upon the re- 
sale. Nor does this method of dealing between commission men 
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and their principals upon the Board of Trade violate any statute 
of this State concerning bets and wagers. If the transactions be- 
tween the commission merchants and those with whom they con- 
tract be genuine commercial contracts, they become no less so from 
the fact that they take these contracts absolutely and uncondition- 
. ally upon their own shoulders, charging up or crediting to their 
principals, as the case may be, the difference between the purchase 
and sale prices. It is unnecessary in this case to determine what 
would be the legal effect of an agreement that so often as the 
plaintiffs made purchases by order of the defendants, the latter 
could compel a resale in the name and on the personal responsi- 
bility of the former, and then settle by offsetting the one against 
the other, leaving the plaintiffs to carry both contracts without re- 
course to the defendants, since there is no evidence tending to 
establish such an extraordinary agreement. So far as appears, after 
executing the first order to purchace, the plaintiffs could have 
rightfully declined all further business with or for the defendants. 
Upon the trial, Mr. Dunlap testified: “I asked Mr. McDonald on 
one occasion if he expected that I was to receive the wheat, and 
he said, No.” He could not fix the date of this conversation any 
nearer than to say that it was after the business was all closed 
out. Mr. McDonald states this conversation more fully, and fixes the 
date more definitely. He says: “Mr. Dunlap asked me about these 
wheat trades, and gave me to understand that he was going to defend 
the suit on the ground that these were gambling contracts, and asked 
me whether I thought that he wanted that wheat at the time that 
he bought it; well I told him I presumed that the trade would 
be settled just the same as all other wheat trades have been set- 
tled for Dunlap before that. We, as commission merchants, ac- 
cepted the responsibility for the delivery or receiving this wheat, 
you know, as the case may be, and I presumed for the considera- 
tion of a quarter of a cent., that we would accept the difference, 
whether it was a loss or whether it was a profit; and, of course, 
if he changed his mind, in the meantime we would receive the 
wheat on his account; but we were prepared to receive it our- 
selves, accept that responsibility, and I presumed when he gave 
this wheat order that it would probably be settled just as his other 
wheat orders had been settled. That is what I stated to Mr. Dun- 
lap in regard to the matter.” And he fixes the date of this con- 
versation after the commencement of this suit, and the Monday 
before the trial. This testimony comes far short of establishing the 
main proposition—viz., no matter what the form or terms of the 
original contract, if such form be colorable only, and the rea! in- 
tention of the parties be that there is to be no sale of the article 
—no delivery or acceptance of it—but each transaction to be ad- 
justed only upon differences, then it should be regarded as in sub- 
Stance and legal effect, a mere bet or wager, prohibited by the stat- 
utes of this State. Especially is this true when this testimony is 
viewed in connection with the other testimony, both document- 
ary and oral, which points affirmatively and definitely to legiti- 
mate commercial contracts for the future sale and _ purchase 
of merchandise. Undoubtedly Smith and Dunlap embarked in this 
business as speculators. Undoubtedly they ordered these purchases 
and sales for mere speculative purposes. They did not expect to, 
themselves, either use the short ribs for food" or the wheat for 
milling purposes. They ordered the purchases of both articles of 
merchandise merely for the purpose of resale at a profit, as they 
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hoped. For aught appears they are men of the world, of ripe ex- 
perience, and of large means, abundantly able to engage in the 
hazard of speculation upon the Board of Trade. This they had 
the legal right to do. All mercantile pursuits are, in a sense, spec- 
ulations. The jobber purchases of the manufacturer, the wholesale 
dealer of the jobber, and the retail dealer of the wholesale mer- 
chant, all for the purposes of a resale at an advance. In other 
words, for purposes of speculation. Nevertheless these pursuits are 
both legal and useful to the community. The statutes of our 
tate do not relate to transactions in grain alone, but to all kinds 
of merchandise. The same principles of law govern in the investi- 
gation of trades in dry goods as in wheat or other kinds of grain, 
and courts should neither put strained construction upon testimony 
nor reverse the ordinary presumptions in determining this class of 
cases. To do so would be to indulge in a sort of judicial specu- 
lation more dangerous to the public than the wildest commer- 
cial speculations could possibly be. Upon the whole, the court is 
of the opinion that the defence has not been established, and the 
issues should be found for the plaintiffs and their damages assessed. 
The balance as stated and agreed upon between the parties, as of 
July 10, 1880, is $6,583.61; this bears interest under our statute to 
date, making the amount now due $8,265. 





THE MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE ORGANIZATIONS.—An estimate, partly on offi- 
cial figures, is given in the current number of the North American Review 
by Richard J. Hinton, of the trades and labor organizations in the United 
States, with the following result—oe. official; ¢, estimated: 

INTERNATIONAL BODIES. | Trades Organization. Membership. 

Trades Organizations. Membership. | Stationary engineers 1,700 
Iron and steel-workers 42,000 ¢| Metal-workers 8,000 
Engineers ( British ) 5,000 e¢| Ship-carpenters..... oe 2,0C0 
Carpenters ( British) e | German Typographical Union. 3,oco 
Typographical Union o| Telegraphers, operators, and 
Seamen’s Union | linemen.... 10,000 
Cigar-makers’ Union | Coal miners, State and National 60,000 
Coopers’ Union Progressive cigar-makers. ... 9,000 
Bricklayers and masons Mule-spinners (cotton factories) 5,000 
Granite cutters....... Leeccee :* Cotton weavers 
Glass-workers Silk weavers 
Furniture-workers 
Locomotive engineers 
Locomotive firemen.... 
Railroad conductors 
Railroad brakemen and em- 


x8 OB & 


| Upholsterers 
Harness-makers 
Paper-hangers 
House-painters 

ployés Shoemakers, lasters, etc 
Knights of Labor (federation). Bakers 
International Workingmen’s 

Association 

NATIONAL BODIES. 
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There are small trades, locally 
organized, chiefly in the large 
cities, whose number is diffi- 
cult to ascertain, and many 
of whom are federated with 
trade assemblies and Central 
Labor Unions. They may be 
understated at Lee 

The Socialist Labor party 

Laborers (American) and the Social 


trades ) 
Horse-shoers (includes black- Democrats may be estimated 


smiths ) 
Boiler-makers and iron ship- 
builders Total estimate........ esee OLI,530 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ALTERATION—ADDING SURETY—MAKER 
LIABLE.— The addition of the signature of a surety to’a promissory 
note is not such a change in the terms of the contract as will 
discharge the maker. A mortgage executed by husband and wife 
of her land, for the accommodation of a partnership of which the 
husband is a member, and as security for the payment of a 
negotiable promissory note made by the husband to his partner 
and indorsed by the partner, for the same purpose, and to which 
note the partner before negotiating it, adds the wife's name as a 
maker, without the consent or knowledge of herself or her hus- 
band, is valid in the hands of one who, in ignorance of the altera- 
tion, lends money to the partnership upon the security of the note 
and mortgage. An erasure of the name of one of several obligors 
is a material alteration of the contract of the others, because it in- 
creases the amount which each of them may be held to contribute. 
Martin v. Thomas, 24 How. 315; Smzth v. United States, 2 Wall. 
219. And the addition of a new person as a principal maker of a 
promissory note, rendering all the promisors, apparently, jointly and 
equally liable, not only to the holder, but also as between them- 
selves, and so far tending to lessen the ultimate liability of the 
original maker or makers, has been held in the courts of some of 
the States to be a material alteration. ShA7fp v. Suggett,9 B. Mon. 
5; Henry v. Coats, 17 Ind. 161; Wadllace v. Jewell, 21 Ohio St. 163; 
Hamilton v. Hooper, 46 Iowa 515. However that may be, yet where 
the signature added, although in form that of a joint promisor, is 
in fact that of a surety or guarantor only, the original maker is, 
as between himself and the surety, exclusively liable for the whole 
amount, and his ultimate liability to pay that amount is neither 
increased nor diminished; and according to the general current of 
the American authorities, the addition of the name of a_ surety, 
whether before or after the first negotiation of the note, is not 
such an alteration as discharges the maker. JJontgomery R. Co. v. 
Hurst, 9 Ala. 513, 518; Stone v. White, 8 Gray 589; McCaughey v. 
Smith, 27 N. Y. 39; Brownell Winnie, 29 id. 400; Wallace v. Jewell, 
21 Ohio St. 172; Afzller v. Finley, 26 Mich. 249. The English cases 
afford no sufficient ground for a different conclusion. In the latest 
decision at law indeed Lord Campbell and Justices Erie, Wightman 
and Crompton held that the signing of a note by an additional 
surety, without the consent of the original makers, prevented the 
maintenance of an action on the note against them. Gardner v. 
Walsh, 5 El. & Bl. 83. But in an earlier decision, of perhaps equal 
weight, Lord Denman and Justices Littledale, Patterson, and Cole- 
ridge held that in such a case the addition did not avoid the 
note, or prevent the original surety, on paying the note, from recov- 
ering of the principal maker the amount paid. Catton v. Simp- 
son, 8 Adol. & E. 136; S. C., 3 Nev. & P. 248. See also Gilb. Ev. 
109. And in a later case, in the court of chancery, upon an appeal 
in bankruptcy, Lord Justices Knight, Bruce and Turmer held that 
the addition of a surety was not a material alteration of the orig- 
inal contract. Ex parte Yates, 2 De G. & J.- 191; see also Angle 
v. NV. West Ins. Co. 92 U. S. 330; Wood v. Steele, 6 Wall. 80; 
Greenfield Savings Bank v. Stowell, 123 Mass. 196, and cases cited. 
[ Mersman v. Werges. U.S. Sup. Ct. ] 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PROTEST—WAIVED BY PAROL.—Protest 
of a note may be waived either by a writing or by parol. A waiver 
of “protest” of a note by an indorser before maturity releases the 
holder from the necessity of making demand and of sending notice 
of non-payment. Huckenstein v. Herman, 34 Leg. Int. 232; Scott v. 
Greer, 10 Penn. St. 103; Bréttatn v. Doylestown Bank, 5 W. & S. 87. 
[ Annville National Bank v. Kettering. Penn. Sup. Ct. | 


BANK—TRANSFORMED FROM STATE INTO NATIONAL—RIGHT TO EN- 
FORCE CONTRACTS.—Where under the provisions of the National 
Banking Act, and under authority of the Act of 1865, ch. 97, a 
State bank is transformed into a National bank, it is but a con- 
tinuance of the same body under a change of jurisdiction, and be- 
tween it and those who have contracted with it, it retains its ident- 
ity and may, as a National bank, enforce contracts, made with it as 
a State bank. Where, therefore, a State bank, at the time of its 
change to a National bank, held a continuing guaranty of loans 
made by it to defendant’s firm, upon the strength of which it had 
made loans, and after the change further advances were made, “edd, 
that an action was maintainable by the National bank upon the 
guaranty, and that guarantor was liable for the loans made both 
before and after the change. The general scheme of the National 
Banking Act is that State banks may avail themselves of its privi- 
leges and subject themselves to its liabilities, without abandoning 
their. corporate existence, without any change in the organization, 
officers, stockholders, or property, and without interruption of their 
pending business or contracts. All property and rights which they 
held before organizing as National banks are continued to be vested 
in them under their new status. Great inconveniences might re- 
sult if this saving of their existing assets did not include pending 
executory contracts, and pending guarantees, as well as vested rights 
of property. Although in form their property and rights as State 
banks purport to be transferred to them in their new status of Na- 
tional banks, yet in substance there is no actual transfer from one 
body to another, but a continuation of the same body, under a 
changed jurisdiction. As between it and those who have contracted 
with it, it retains its identity, notwithstanding its acceptance of the 
privilege of organizing under the National Banking Act. [ Czty (Vat. 
Bank of Poughkeepsie v. Phelps. N. Y Ct. of Appeals. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT. A. executed a promis- 
sory note in the following form: “ Dorrance, February 23, 1880. Six 
months after date, I promise to pay to the order of myself $192 
at first National Bank at Hazleton, Penn., value received with use. 
Renatus Heller;” and indorsed, “I hereby certify that I own and 
am worth in personal and real estate in the county of Luzerne, 
State of Penn., $4,000, over and above all indebtedness, and that 
the within obligation is given for goods bought by me of the Queen 
City Fertilizing Company, and the same is in full settlement of all 
claims and demands of every name and nature between said com- 
pany and myself up to date of this obligation. Renatus Heller. 
Queen City Fertilizing Company, H Moran.” B. took said note be- 
fore maturity for value without notice of any defence. Upon a suit 
on the same by B. against A., 4e/d, that the court could not say 
as matter of law that the note was not properly indorsed, and 
was not negotiable. It was held in Zge v. Kyle, 2 Watts;222, that 
an indorsement on a negotiable note of a receipt on account of a 
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quantity of iron, “the net proceeds of which are to be credited on 
the within,” and which were afterward credited on it by indorse- 
ment, did not destroy its negotiable character. The usual form of 
indorsement is by writing. the name of the indorser across the 
back of the note. Where the note is payable to order, any order 
in writing is- sufficient, which shows an intent to pass the title. 
Thus “I give this note to A. George Chaworth” was held to be 
a sufficient indorsement. Chaworth v. Beech, 4 Ves. 555. And where 
the indorsement is in the form of a guaranty, it has been held suf- 
ficient. Partridge v. Davis, 20 Vt. 499; Upham v. Prince, 12 Mass. 
14; Myrick v. Hasey, 27 Me. 9; Childs v. Davidson, 38 Ill. 438; Wat- 
son v. McLaren, 19 Wend. 557. [ Dunning v. Heller. Penn. Sup. 
Ct. ] 

SURETY — TWO DEBTORS — CREDITOR — ACCOMMODATION NOTE— 
MORTGAGE.— Where, as between themselves, two debtors stand to- 
ward each other in the relation of principal and surety, and this 
is known to the creditor, he is bound to respect such relationship, 
no matter how or when it arose, or whether he consented to it 
or not, and although by the terms of the obligation held by him, 
the real surety occupies the position of principal. Colegrove v. Tall- 
man, 67 N. Y. 95; Calvo v. Davies, 73 id. 211; Palmer v. Purdy, 83 
id. 145. In order to obtain money to pay a note executed by J, 
and indorsed for his accommodation by H, the: latter executed to 
plaintiff his bond secured by mortgage upon his farm. J afterward 
guaranteed the payment of the bond. Plaintiff, at the time he ad- 
vanced the money upon the securities, knew that it was required 
to pay the note, and that this was given for J’s debt. In an ac- 
tion to foreclose the mortgage, it appeared that J gave to plaintiff 
a lien upon property of his own to secure the debt; this lien 
plaintiff, without the consent of H, surrendered or abandoned. /He/d, 
that to the extent of the loss thus sustained by H, he was en- 
titled to a reduction of his liability. [Grow v. Garlock, N. Y. Ct. of 
Appeals. | 

CONTRACT—GUARANTY — CONSIDERATION-—-STATUTE OF FRAUDS— 
COLLATERAL.—Defendants guaranteed, in writing, the return in six 
months of certain bonds loaned by plaintiffs to the R. I. M. Co. 
The bonds not having been returned, and defendants having been 
informed that plaintiffs intended to sell them upon the guaranty, 
verbally agreed that if plaintiffs would recover a judgment against 
the company, they would take an assignment thereof, return to them 
the bonds and pay the costs. Plaintiffs in pursuance of the agree- 
ment, immediately brought suit against the company, recovered and 
perfected judgment, and tendered a written assignment thereof to 
plaintiffs, and demanded a performance of the agreement, which was 
refused. In an action upon the agreement, e/d, that it was sup- 
ported by a sufficient consideration; that the performance by plain- 
tiffs of the acts upon which defendant’s promise was conditioned 
supplied the place of a previous promise to perform. The contract 
was not within the statute of frauds and was valid and binding. 
The agreement was not collateral to any obligation of the com- 
pany, but was an original undertaking entered into by the defend- 
ants for their own benefit, and for the purpose of settling the claim 
the plaintiffs had against them on their original guaranty, and ob- 
taining such indemnity as they could by a judgment against the 
company. [ Beckwith v. Brackett. N. Y. Ct. al Appeals. | 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill. Abridged, with criti- 
cal, bibliographical and explanatory notes, and a sketch of the History 
of Political Economy. By J. LAWRENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph. D. Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Mill has long held the leading place among writers on abstract political 
economy. Mr. Laughlin has enriched Mill’s treatise with important facts. 
The method followed by Mr. Mill did not require the study of them, and 
his use of them now and then was chiefly to show that his deductions 
squared with the conduct of mankind concerning wealth. The abridgement 
consists in omitting speculations which are supposed to have less_ interest 
for American than for English readers. Mr. Laughlin might have further 
improved the work by a more frequent use of the pruning knife. Indeed, 
if he had abandoned a decaying structure, and had built a new one on sounder 
foundations, he would have been deserving of more praise. This speculative, 
metaphysical method of Mill has been generally discarded in Germany, the 
newer political economists of -Great Britain are discarding it, and it is to be re- 
gretted that any one should try to preserve it in our country. Mr. Laughlin’s 
contributions are of the right kind, but Mill’s work is struck with death, 
and so is every other that speculates about wealth instead of investigating 
the facts and principles which actually pertain to it. Such works may be 
read hereafter as curious interesting specimens of antique learning, but not 
with the expectation of getting much’ aid for the solution of economic 
questions. If, however, one intends to read Mill, we can warmly recom- 
mend this edition as a great improvement on the original. 


Hand-Book of Railroad Securities, January, 1885. By Wi L.LiAM B. DANA 
& Co. 

It contains a description of railroad securities, highest and lowest monthly 
prices, range of prices by years, dividends and railroad earnings. It is a 
useful and very convenient compilation. 

Report of the Auditor-General on the Finances of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for the year ending November 30, 1884. JEROME B. NILES, 
Auditor-General. Harrisburg: 1885. 

Dynamiting and Extra-Territorial Crimes. By FRANCIS WHARTON, LL.D. 
Jersey City, N. J,: Frederick D. Linn & Co., Publishers, 1885. 

This is a reprint from the Criminal Law Magazine for March, 1885, and 
is a scholarly study of a timely subject. 

The Spanish Treaty, Opposed to Tariff Reform. Report of a committee of 
inquiry appointed by the New York Free Trade Club. Published 
for the New York Free Trade Club by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885. 


The Impending Crisis in our Finances. By EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 1885. 
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History of the Manufacture of Iron in all Ages, and particularly in the 
United States, for three hundred years, from 1585 to 1885. By JAMES 
M. SWANK, Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association. 
Philadeiphia: 1884. 

The author in the preface quotes a felicitous sentence from Heroditus to 
explain his object in preparing this history. It was to preserve from decay 
the remembrance of what men have done in making iron, and especially in 
our own country. This statement is singularly true, for much of the infor- 
mation contained in these pages has been taken from the lips of men, and 
could have been obtained from no other source. Mr. Swank began none too 
soon to preserve the record of American iron-making, for some who possess- 
ed the richest stores of information are now dead. It may be added that 
no other person could have gathered so much material for a history of this 
kind as Mr..Swank. Favored by long personal acquaintance with many iron 
manufacturers and by official position, he was able to get many facts which 
would have been denied to any other writer. He rapidly traces the outlines of 
iron-making in the world in little more than seventy pages, following with 
a chapter on the first attempt by Europeans to manufacture iron in the 
United States. Having laid this foundation, the author proceeds to raise 
first one portion of his structure and then another until it is completed. 
The work is a monument of untiring intelligent industry of the highest 
value. It is handsomely printed, and contains two model indexes, of which 
we cannot speak too highly, and which greatly facilitate the use of the 
work as well as increase the pleasure in using it. We heartily congratulate 
the author on the success of his self-imposed task. 


Money in Politics. By J. R. Upton, late Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Treasury ; with an introduction by Edward Atkinson. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

Perhaps in noticing the above work we cannot improve on Mr. Atkinson’s 
description of it. He says that it gives, in his judgment, the best record of 
legislation in the United States yet presented in regard to coinage, to legal- 
tender acts, and other matters connected with our financial history. It shows 
in the most conclusive manner the futility of all attempts to cause two sub- 
stances to become and to remain of the same value or estimation, by acts 
of legislation. It gives a true picture of the vast injury to the welfare and 
to the moral integrity of the people of this country, which ensued from the 
enactment of the acts of legal tender during the late war, whereby the prom- 
ise of a dollar was made equal in the discharge of a contract to the dollar 
itself. It shows that the mode of collecting a forced loan was the most 
costly and injurious method of taxation which could have been devised. It 
proves in the most conclusive way, the injury which will surely come when 
by present acts of coinage and of legal tender, our gold coin has been driven 
from the country, and our standard of value becomes a silver dollar of light 
weight and of uncertain value. This book, Mr. Atkinson continues, will 
prove to the mind of every thinking man that, if we persist much longer 
in sustaining the acts of coinage and legal tender which now encumber the 
statute book, our National credit will be impaired, and all our working 
people, whose wages are paid in money, will be subjected to the most in- 
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jurious form of special taxation which could be devised; it proves that a 
considerable portion of their wages will be taken from them under due pro- 
cess of law without power of redress on their part, while the rich and astute 
advocates of the present system will reap wealth which they have not earned 
by taking from the laborer a part of that which is his rightful due. It 
is therefore of great importance as giving the general reader a clear 
understanding of the real condition of things, and educating him into the 
right method of thinking about these matters, which sooner or later will have 
to be settled by the voice of the people. 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. Firm NAME, 


A, B and C enter into a partnership for the purpose of manufacturing 
paper, and style their firm ‘‘ Auburn Paper Manufacturing Company.” Is the 
latter a legal signature for all purposes ? 


REPLY.—No reason occurs to us why such a signature would be illegal. 


II. ASSIGNMENT OF NOTES AS COLLATERAL WITHOUT INDORSEMENT. 


A comes to the bank and gives two personal or individual notes for a 
loan of $10,000; he attaches, as collateral, two notes of B made payable 
to A, or his order, and not indorsed. Before maturity of A’s own notes he 
dies. Was it necessary, in order to hold the collateral notes, to have se- 
cured A’s indorsement upon them, or cannot collection of the collateral notes 
be enforced, although the collateral notes fail to bear the indorsement of A, 
to whom they were made payable? 


Rep_y.—The bank is entitled to consider itself as assignee of the col- 
lateral notes, and to hold and collect upon them, at any rate, what may be 
necessary to pay A’s indebtedness. See Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 
§ 741, et seg. 

Whether, if it becomes necessary to bring suit against B upon the notes, 
the bank can sue in its own name, is a matter of local law, upon which 
we give no opinion. If it cannot, it is entitled to sue upon them in the 
name of A’s personal representative. 


III. STOPPING PAYMENT OF A CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


C, a party to whom we had issued a certificate of deposit for an amount 
deposited by him with us, came into our bank on the 11th inst., and said 
that the certificate had been stolen from him in a city of this State, where 
he had been on business, and served a notice on us, setting forth the facts 
and forbidding us paying said certificate if it should be presented. The fol- 
lowing day this certificate came to us for collection and remittance from one 
of the banks in that city. Immediately on the notice of the loss of the cer- 
tificate being served on us, I wrote out a notice for publication, cautioning the 
public against purchasing said certificate, as payment had been stopped, and 
mailed it to one of the banks in the city in which it had been stolen, asking 
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them’ to have it published in one of their daily papers. By a somewhat sin- 
gular coincidence this bank was the one through which it was sent to us for 
collection. The indorsement of the payee on the C/D was written in lead 
pencil, and the next indorsement was that of a business firm of that city, 
through whom the party or parties proposed to negotiate it, not caring, I 
presume, to do it in person, as this would have necessitated their indorsement. 
As the instructions accompanying the C/D were to protest, I had this done, 
and telegraphed the bank, in answer to which they telegraphed—‘‘ Depositor 
claims C indorsed certificate in presence of two witnesses, and that it was 
not stolen, and, being innocent, purchaser threatens suit.” 

The party does not deny his signature, but states that after having signed 
it, and pending some bet which they were making, it was snatched out of 
his hand, and on his going out to get a policeman the man cleared out, so 
that on his return he could not find him. 

Now, what I want to know is whether, after having notice served on me 
forbidding payment, and that, too, accompanied by a sworn statement of the 
facts, I was right in refusing payment. Have you ever known of a parallel 
case being brought into court, and if so, please cite it, with the court’s de- 
cision ? 

RepLy.—The action of the bank in this case was ,entirely proper, In or- 
der to make a transfer of the certificate, which should be binding upon C, 
it was necessary not only that he should write his name upon the certificate, 
but also that he should deliver it to the indorsee. If C’s account of the 
transaction is correct, no delivery was made, and therefore the present holder 
of the certificate has no title to it, and having no title, cannot recover against 
the bank. Even if the bank might have been safe in paying the certificate, 
the indorsement of C being genuine, if it had had no notice of the way in 
which the certificate was obtained from C ; after receiving such notice, it would 
pay the certificate at its peril. We do not see but it must be prepared to. 
stand a suit upon the certificate, which suit C will no doubt assume the bur- 


den of defending. 


IV. RESPONSIBILITY FOR A COLLECTION. 


The C National Bank of Fort Scott, Kansas, received for collection from 
the G Mill Co. an acceptance on W & W, Dallas, Texas, November 15, 
1884, the said date being the last day of grace. Our bank forwarded the 
said acceptance on that day to A & L for collection, with directions to for- 
ward to our credit with Third National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. The accept- 
ance was collected by A & L, and their draft for the amount was forwarded 
to our correspondent as directed; but, prior to its arrival at St. Louis, A & 
L failed, and their draft was not paid. Is the C National Bank responsible 
to the G Mill Co. for any loss that may occur? Further, can collections 
made in this way be held by the receiver or assignee of A & L as a part 
of the assets of said bank? Or, are they fiduciary or trust funds, in the 
nature of a special deposit? It is not claimed that there was any neglect or 
omission on the part of the C National Bank. 


RepLy.—The C Bank is responsible. This inquiry involves the much-dis- 
cussed question as to the responsibility of a bank, which receives for collection 
paper payable at another place, for the solvency of the agents which it em- 
ploys in making the collection. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently rendered a decision which settles the question, and under the au- 
thority of which the C Bank is no doubt liable in this case: Axchange Nat. 
Bk of Pittsburgh v. Third Nat. Bk of N. Y., seported in the February- 
number of this Magazine, p. 611. 
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The C Bank, as the holder of the unpaid draft of A & L, given for the 
proceeds of the collection, are entitled to no preference over the general creditors 
of A & L, by way of trust enforcible against the assets of A & L in the 
hands of the receiver or assignee. A full discussion of this question will be 
found in our last November number, p. 365. 


THE COMPTROLLER AND THE EX-COMPTROLLER 
ON THE SILVER QUESTION. 


At a dinner of the Merchant Club of Boston. on the 14th of February, Mr. 
Cannon, the Comptroller of the Currency, was present, and made a speech, 
in which, after remarking on the excellence of the National banking system, 
he said: ‘‘So far as my policy is concerned, it is my desire to carry out as 
far as possible the policy of my predecessors. As I have no doubt the gentle- 
men present have carefully read my report, including all the statistics, you 
know my views on the silver question. 

‘*That portion of my report relating to the subject was attacked by an 
honorable senator before the Senate, who characterized my statements on 
this subject as impudent, and stated that 1 had gone beyond my province 
in stating that the present law was pernicious which makes the coinage 
of at least 2,000,000 of pieces of silver per month, of 4125 grains each. 

‘*It was not my intention to reflect in any way upon the gentlemen who 
voted for this measure, but the law has been in operation since its passage 
in 1878, and has not apparently accomplished its purpose, but, on the con- 
trary, has had, as I believe, a bad effect upon the finances of the country, 
and has not, as was intended, increased the value of silver, which is less to- 
day than when the law was passed. I am not an enemy of silver. I believe 
it has its place as currency, and that a large amount may be used _ in this 
country as subsidiary currency. I do not, however, believe that silver dollars 
4124 grains in weight should be in circulation as unlimited legal tender. 
However, it was not my intention to speak on the silver question to-night, 
and I have said more than I intended to on the subject. 

‘*I only wish to say that I believe with my predecessors in a currency 
redeemable at all times in specie, meaning by specie a medium which is 
recognized throughout the world at an equitable value, as the gold dollar of 
25 8-10 grains is recognized.” 

Mr. Cannon was followed by his predecessor, in office, Mr. Knox, who 
remarked on the silver question as follows: 

‘*The platforms of both parties in the late campaign contained nothing 
but platitudes upon the silver question, which should have been the burning 
issue. The candidate of the Republicans seemed to avoid the issue in his 
letter of acceptance rather than to express the sentiments of the best men 
in his party. The candidate of the Democrats avoided the question and said 
nothing. Yet I am told by good authority that Gov. Cleveland is earnest 
in his desire to stop the coinage, and that nothing would please him more 
than to have a clause inserted in an appropriation bill which would repeal 
the law which was passed in the interest of silver miners when the whole 
production is not equal, according to Edward Atkinson, who is an authority 
upon such subjects, to the production of eggs by the hens of this country, 
who are left entirely without protection! If Gov. Cleveland has the bottom 
and pluck to carry out these two reforms, his administration will be one of 
the most memorable in the annals of the country. It will elevate not only 
every branch of the civil service, but will greatly improve the character of 
the representatives sent to Congress from every State of the Union, and will 
serve to lift the depression which now burdens every industrial interest. It 
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will require some intellect to work out these reforms. But it will require 
more bottom than brains, and if he has the grit to stand by his pledges, 
he will have the united support of all intelligent, upright and honest men 
everywhere without distinction of party.” 

Mr. Edward Atkinson spoke at length upon the currency question. He 
pronounced Hon. Hugh McCulloch, the present secretary of the treasury, 
the ablest man who has occupied the treasury portfollo for many years. He 
laid particular stress upon the manner in which he had saved the country 
from bankruptcy during the dark days attending the late civil war, and 
wished he had been a ‘‘ niugwumps” that he might have been carried over 
to President Cleveland’s cabinet. Mr. Atkinson thought that there were signs 
of great and impending danger. The signs were those of the silver ques- 
tion. Then he spoke about the iron trade, and what a perfect barometer 
it was of the country’s condition. He asked why it was that the way was 
barred by the silver question, stating that it was by the combination of 
distinguished members of each of the two great political parties. It was the 
unholy alliance of wool, pig iron and silver that held back the interests of 
the country. 


a ee 


DEFINING BANKERS AND CORPORATIONS.—Senator Otis has introduced a bill 
into the New York Legislature which last year attracted wide attention in financial 
circles but failed to pass. It is intended to amend chapter 409 of the laws 
of 1882, entitled ‘‘ An Act to revise the statutes of this State relating to 
banks, banking and trust companies. Its sections are as follows: 

SECTION I. Section 311 of said Act is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

Sec. 311. No persons engaged in the business of banking in this State, not 
subject to the supervision of the Superintendent of the Banking Department, 
and not required to report to him by the provisions of this Act, shall make 
use of any office sign at the place where such business is transacted having 
thereon any artificial or corporate name, or other words indicating that such 
place or office is the place or office of a bank; nor shall such person or 
persons make use of or circulate any letter-heads, bill-heads, blank notes, 
blank receipts, certificates, circulars or any written or printed, or partly 
written or partly printed, paper whatever, having thereon any artificial or 
corporate name, or other word or words, indicating that such business is 
the business of a bank; provided, however, that any person or persons who 
may be engaged in the business of banking prior to the passage of this 
Act, may continue to use any office sign at the place where such business 
is transacted which has been heretofore in use, and may also continue to 
use any letter-heads, bill-heads, blank notes, blank receipts, certificates, cir- 
culars, or any written or printed, or partly written or partly printed paper 
whatever ; and may also continue to use the same if there is displayed on 
them their individual or firm name. Whoever shall offend against any of 
the foregoing provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall also forfeit the sum of one thousand dollars. The 
penalties prescribed in this chapter, where no other provision is made, shall 
be recovered by suits in the name of the people of this State, to be prose- 
cuted by the District Attorneys of the counties, respectively, where the of- 
fences may be committed. 

Sec. 2. The marginal note to section 311 of said Act is hereby amend- 
ed so as to read as follows: ‘‘ Use of artificial or corporate name by unau- 
thorized persons, prohibited. Penalties, how sued for and applied.” And the 
sectional analysis of chapter II. section 311, of said Act is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 311. Use of artificial or corporate name by unauthorized persons, pro- 
hibited. Penalties, how sued for and applied. . 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





EXTENSION OF NATIONAL BANK CHARTERS.—The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. Henry W. Cannon, has prepared a statement showing that the 
National banks whose charters have expired during the past few months have 
almost without exception, applied for extension of corporate existence, 
and it has been granted almost uniformly. In eight cases expiring char- 
ters have been taken by new banks, and continued under new names. The 
number and capital of National banks in each State granted an _ extension 
of corporate existence prior to February I, are as follows: Connecticut 34, 
capital $12,659,000; Delaware 2, capital $550,000; Indiana 23, capital 
$2,927,000 ; Illinois 29, $4,185,000; Iowa 13, $1,385,000; Kentucky 
5, %2,100.000; Kansas 1, %100,000; Maine 23, $4,175,000; Massa- 
chusetts 128, $59,475,000 ; Maryland 7, $2,620,000; Michigan 10, $850,000; 
Missouri 3, $1,550,000; Minnesota 5, $2,000,000; New York 93, $ 26,670-, 
500; New Hampshire 9, $1,460,000; New Jersey 26, $3,000,000; Nebraska 
I, $200,000 ; Ohio 62, $12,435,000; Pennsylvania 141, $ 38,314,370; Khode 
Island 10, $3,207,000; Tennessee 2, $850,000; Vermont II, $2,250,000; 
Virginia 1, $100,000; West Virginia 1, $150,000; Wisconsin 14, $ 1,010,000. 
The totals thus shown are that the charters of 644 banks, with an aggregate 
capital of $ 184,247,870, were extended. Of this number 246 banks, with an 
aggregate capital of about $8,000,000, have renewed their charters since 
November 1. The charters of 109 banks expired during January, and nearly 
all were renewed. Sixty-eight charters expire during February and extensions 
have been asked in nearly every instance. Since November 1 the charters of 
263 National banks in the United States have expired up to February 1, and 
of these 246 have had their corporate existence extended and eight have given 
place to other banks. These figures verify Comptroller Cannon’s prediction 
that the disposition to renew charters would be virtually unanimous. 


THE SILVER QUESTION.—On the Ioth of February the Secretary of the 
Treasury presented to the House of Kepresentatives, in response to a reso- 
lution, a communication from the Treasurer of the United States relative to 
the alleged refusal of certain banks and banking associations to receive silver 
dollars and certificates in settlement of balances. The Treasurer says: It is 
not known to this office that the Clearing-house Association at New York, 
or any national bank thereof, has, since the passage of the act of July, 
1882, refused to receive silver dollars, or silver certificates, in the settlement 
of their balances, or has at any time refused to receive silver dollars or certifi- 
cates from the Government, in payment of balances due from the Government 
to said association. The Treasury in January, 1879, became a member of the 
New York Clearing-house. . . . The members of the Clearing-house have 
continued to settle their balances in gold coin or certificates or United States 
notes, and as no silver dollars or silver certificates have been tendered, none 
have been refused. The Treasury, though not a party to any understanding 
that silver dollars or certificates shall not be tendered, and though it has never 
in any way waived the right to pay demands on it in any kind of money 
that may be lawfully tendered for the purpose, has conformed to the practice 
of the associated banks in paying the balances against it at the Clearing-house. 
The Department has deemed it inexpedient as a matter of public policy to 
force the issue of silver dollars or certificates at the chief financial center 
of the country, until compelled to that step by the condition of the Treasury. 
Silver certificates have recently been used in part payment of a day’s bal- 
ance against the Treasury, and have been accepted by the Clearing-house. 
They will be, again so used whenever the state of funds in the Treasury 
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may require it. In response to that portion of the resolution asking for 
information as to what amount of customs revenues have been received in 
silver coin or certificates, the Treasurer submits a table showing that during 
the forty-nine months beginning January, 1881, $650,000 in silver, and 
$182,654,000 in silver certificates were paid in for customs dues. 


BosTon.—A meeting of the bank clerks of the city was held at the Clear- 
ing-house on the i2th of February, to act upon the report of their commit- 
tee appointed to consider the subject. of a bank clerk’s association. Mr. N. 
G. Snelling presided, and there were present about sixty gentlemen. Mr. C. 
W. Estabrook acted as secretary. Mr. William G. Barton, for the committee, 
reported in favor of the formation of such an association, to be called the 
Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association of Boston, which shall have for its 
objects the relief of the aged and disabled, by means of a small annuity ; 
the benefit of the families of deceased members, by the payment of a cer- 
tain sum at the death of a member to such person as he shall have desig- 
nated, or to his legal representative, and the promotion of friendliness and 
social intercourse by annual, or perhaps quarterly, meetings. The committee 
inclined to the opinion that no initiation fee should be charged, or special 
assessment made at the death of a member, but that the association should 
be sustained by the annual payments of members, who shall be assessed dif- 
ferent sums, according to age. 

The report was adopted by the meeting. Mr. J. C. Noyes, vice-president 
of a similar association at Providence, said that in thirteen years that asso- 
sociation had accumulated a fund of $17,000, and gained a membership of 
125. He explained the constitution and by-laws of the organization. Mr, 
S. L. Treadwell of the Washington believed in making the social features more 
prominent and the life irsurance less so than was proposed. Mr. Thomas 
Chamberlain of the State National urged, on the contrary, that the insurance 
feature should be the most important, else the association would be short- 
lived and would not receive the support of the banks. 

The meeting voted to form an association on the Providence basis, and 
made choice of the following-named committee to draft a constitution: A. F. 
Luke of the Washington, A. P. Weeks of the Hide and Leather, F. Camp- 
bell of the Traders’, C. W. Stone of the Revere, T. H. Breed of the 
Second, W. J. Mandell of the Tremont. The following-named committee 
was chosen to nominate officers: Messrs. Meins of the Second, Stone of 
the Revere, Treadwell of the Washington, Ogden of the Columbian, Wood- 
ward of the First, Tanney of ‘the Globe, Kollock of the New England, 
Abbott of the Hide and Leather, Merrill of the Redemption. The meeting 
adjourned, subject to the call of the constitution committee. 


AN EXCELLENT BANKING LAw.-—-The legislature of Vermont has enacted a 
new savings bank law, the 31st section of which is the following: No officer, 
trustee, director or employee of any savings bank, savings institution or trust 
company shall receive any fee, present, benefit or commission, directly or in- 
directly, from any borrower or applicant for a loan, or from any one negotiat- 
ing securities at the institution or company of which he is an officer, trustee, 
director or employee ; nor shall he receive any fee, commission, benefit or 
profit, directly or indirectly, for any loan made or securities bought or sold by 
such institution or company, except the benefit or profit he may derive in com- 
mon with other depositors or stockholders, and the compensation allowed by 
such institution or company, for services and expenses. 


CATTLE COMPANIES.—Some of the wealthiest cattle companies are located 
in Texas, Colorado and New Mexico, as follows: Texas Live Stock Company, 
$ 45,000,000; Cherokee Live Stock, $45,000,000; South Texas, $21,000,000; 
Northern New Mexico, $10,000,000; Central New Mexico, $6,000,000, Lin- 
coln Company of New Mexico, $8,000,000; Milo A. Smith, Socorro, N. M. 
$2,000,000. A dozen companies represent $175,000,000. In this ratio it 
will be only a few years before the vast domain of fine grazing land will be 
controlled by cattle companies and reap the immense profits of this multiply- 
ing wealth of the United States. 
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SETTLEMENT OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD INDEBTEDNESS TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT.—On the 27th of January, Senator Hoar reported a bill that instructs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to ascertain the amount of indebtedness of the 
Union Pacific Railroad and its branches to which the subsidy bonds of the 
United States were advanced in aid of its construction. It authorizes the 
Union Pacific Railway Company to issue and deliver to the Secretary of the 
Treasury its bonds dated April, 1, 1885, for the amount of its indebtedness, 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. each for an amount equal to one 
one-hundred-and-twentieth of its indebtedness, the interest to be paid semi- 
annually, all the property of the road to be security for the payment of said 
bonds by a mortgage or other conveyance. The bill secures to the Govern- 
ment the use of the road for postal, military and other purposes, and a 
failure on the part of the road to pay any of its redemption bonds when due 
shall make all the bonds due and payable. In case the company shall fail 
to accept the provisions of the act, then 35 per cent. of their annual gross 
savings shall be collected by the United States. 


THE UNION PAcIFIC CLAIMS.—The Court of Claims decided the long-pend- 
ing cases of the Union Pacific Railroad Company v. The United States. 
Chief Justice Richardson delivered the opinions of the Court. The following 
is a synopsis of the points decided : 

The amount allowed by the Treasury Department for carrying the mails— 
being the same rates allowed by law to all other railroad companies—is a fair 
and reasonable compensation and not in excess of that paid by private parties 
for the same kind of service. 

The United States are bound to pay for the transportation of their passen- 
gers (troops, etc.) from Council Bluffs to Omaha, over the bridges and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Oregon, the same rates paid by private parties— 
these rates being fair and reasonable—and the United States are not entitled 
to the reduction accorded to passengers who purchase through tickets between 
New York and San Francisco and other distant places, unless their passengers 
purchase tickets in like manner. 

The company is required to pay into the Treasury of the United States 
each year five per cent. of the net earnings, under the act of 1862 and under 
the Thurman Act, since its passage, in addition thereto, so much of the 
$850,200 as, with said five per cent. and the whole compensation for govern- 
ment transportation, will equal twenty-five per cent. of its net earnings. 

In ‘determining what the net earnings are, the expenses dona fide paid out 
of earnings and not charged to construction or capital are to be deducted 
from the gross earnings, although they are partly in the nature of per- 
manent improvements. 

In stating the account to December 31, 1882, the Court finds approxi- 
mately that the United States owe the company $2,975,700, and the com- 
pany owes the United States $5,734,392, deducting one from the other, 
and the United States are entitled to judgment on their counter claims 
against the company of $2,758,692. 

The accounting officers of both parties are to make accurate computa- 
tions in accordance with the principles and formula laid down in the find- 
ings of facts and opinions. Judgment is postponed until their calculations 
are made and handed to the Court for examination and final action. 


MoNEY IN THE SOUTH —Professor Dodge, in the Manufacturers’ Record, 
says that one of the evils under which the entire South is laboring is the 
excessive rate of interest charged by banks and by local money-changers. 
At Asheville one man gets 2 per cent. a month on all loans under twelve 
months, and 12 per cent. a year on ‘‘long-time payments.” You cannot 
get a check or draft cashed for less than twenty-five or thirty cents, and 
even then the bank officials do it with a patronizing air. There are dozens 
of towns all through the Carolinas and Georgia where capitalists could do a 
fine banking business in competition with the old banks, which charge 10 
and 12 per cent. a year without a blush. When money can be had in 
New York for 3 per cent. a year, there is no reason why it could not be 
obtained in the South for 6. 
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A WEALTHY BANK THIEF.—The trial was begun at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the thirteenth of January, of the case of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Galesburg IIll., against John Lainey, of that city. Lainey is known in 
police and criminal circles as ‘‘ Mollie Matches,” the pickpocket and bank 
sneak-thief. He has for years perpetrated the most audacious robberies. The 
shrewdest detectives worked long to get a case on him, but he eluded them. 
Unlike most of his craft, he saved his money, and owns valuable real estate 
and houses here to the amount of $50,000. It remained for the police of 
the little town of Galesburg to send ‘‘ Mollie,” to State Prison, where he 
is now serving a three years’ sentence. The bank, having sent him there, 
brought the above-mentioned suit to recover from his property the $9,600 
stolen by ‘‘ Mollie” and four confederates. One of these, Patrick Guerin, testi- 
fied that, having concluded that the Galesburg Bank was a good one to work, 
they sent for ‘‘ Matches,” who agreed with them. One of them went to a 
neighboring town and hired a horse and a wagon containing a large box,. 
and hitched the team near the bank about noon. ‘‘ Matches” watched the 
president and the treasurer go out of the bank, and then lifted his hat as. 
a signal to his confederates to advance. ‘‘ Matches” went inside, when a. 
little girl came along, looked in at the window, and nearly spoiled the 
scheme. One of the confederates enticed her away, and then Mrs. Colton, 
wife of the president drove up. ‘‘ Matches” tried to induce the cashier to: 
go out and talk to her, but he was not to be thus caught. Then ‘‘ Matches” 
proceeded to buy a New York draft with small silver, which he counted. 
with much noise. Another confederate stood near, holding up a paper that 
screened a third, who crept forward, picked a lock, and sneaked in behind 
the cashier, where he quickly scraped up $9,600 while ‘‘ Matches” was quar- 
reling with the cashier about the draft. ‘‘ Matches” finally admitted that he, 
and not the cashier, had made a mistake in the count, and gathering up 
his money he walked calmly out, saying he would raise enough to buy the 
draft. Once outside the three sprang into the dry-goods box and were driven 
by the fourth to the station. That night, on the train for Chicago, they 
divided the money, and it was not until months afterward that the first of 
the quartet, ‘‘ Matches,” was captured in Cincinnati. 


VIRGINIA.—On the 11th of February Judge Bond delivered an opinion in 
the United States Circuit Court, in the case of E. Parsons vs. Greenhow, 
and announced that a preliminary injunction would be awarded in the case. 
The injunction is mandatory, compelling the State officers to receive coupons. 
of the bonds of the issue of 1871 in payment of taxes. 


OBITUARY. 


FRANCIS A. DREXEL, the senior of the two brothers at the head of the 
famous Drexel banking-houses in Philadelphia, New York and Paris, died 
suddenly, February 15. He was the eldest son of Francis M. Drexel, the 
founder of the greatest banking-house in this country, and one in which all 
the capital is American. The father started business in a small way in Phila- 
delphia, and his three sons, Francis A., who died Feb. 15, Anthony J., who 
now becomes the head of the house, and Joseph W., of Philadelphia, who re- 
tired a few years ago, were brought into it as soon as they graduated from 
school. After the death of the father, Francis became the mainstay of the 
Philadelphia house. The firm was first Drexel, Reed & Co., then Drexel, 
Winthrop & Co., and it was not until the time of the war that the New York 
house was started. Soon after that the old firm of Dabney, Morgan & Co. 
dissolved, and Mr. Morgan entered the firm, which then became Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. It was not until 1868 that the Paris house was started. Mr. 
Drexel was the senior partner in the three houses, each of which has partners 
who have no interest in either of the other three. His charities were many, 
but concealed from the world, for his name seldom appeared upon a subscrip- 
tion paper, though his check was always forthcoming in aid of a worthy 
object. It is estimated that his estate will be found to be worth from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 632.) 
State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ARIZ... Tucson Bank of Tucson Chemical National Bank. 
ARK.... Little Rock.... Exchange Nat’l Bank.... Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
$ 100,000 W. P. Homan, /r. J. S. Pollock, Cas. 
. Grand Forks... Grand Forks Nat’! Bank... National Bank of the Republic. 
$ 50,000 Michael L. McCormack,?. W. O’ Mulcahy, Cas. 
. Jamestown .... aay” s Co. Bank.. 
A. J. Feezer, Pr.G. L. Raymond, Cas. 
Centralia. ..... The Old Nat’! Bank Fourth National Bank 
80,000 Edwin S. Condit, /7. Ferdinand Kohl, Cas. 
Troy Exchange Bank . 
E. E. Kirkpatrick, Pr. J. S. Dilliard, a 
The Burson Banking Co.. National Bank of Republic. 
S. A. Wilson, Pr. J. E. Burson, Cas. 
Kansas. Newton Newton National Bank... National Bank of Commerce. 
$ 65,000 John Reese, Pr.C. R. McLain, Cas. 
" . New Kiowa.... Bank of New Kiowa.. Seaboard Bank. 
25; 000 A. Drumm, Pr. J. L. B. Ellis, Cas. 
u . Westmoreland. First National Bank 
$ 50,000 A. Richards, Pr. A. B. Pomeroy, Cas. 
Mp. .... Chestertown. .. Chestertown National Bk. First National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Geo. B. Westcott... Jos. Peterson, Cas. 
MICH... i Citizens’ Savings Bank... Chase National Bank. 
M. H. Butler, Pv. E. K. Roberts, 77. 
MINN... i Lumbermen’s Exch. Bank- American Exch, National Bank. 
John N, Nevers, Pr. C. L. Spaulding, Cas. 
Fredericktown . Thorne & Co United States National Bank. 
Bank of Hale Bank of North America. 
Harvey Batts, Pr. A. Johnson, Cas. 
First National Bank Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 John W. Tomblin, ?r. D. M. Totnblin, Cas. 
. Phillips Bank of Phillips..... » +++. (George Proudfit.) 
Bh. Vecce MD. coecces People’s National Bank.. Chase National Bank. 
$ 150,000 Howard E. King, Pr. Hiram T. French, Cas, ; 
OHIO... Orrville Farmers’ Bank Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
Samuel Snavely, Pr, D. G. Horst, Cas. 
Leahy & Solis 
oe: ~ W. M. Barnett 
PENN... i Grove City Banking Co.. Imp. & Traders’ National Bank, 
A. E. Graham.) 
Tex.... San Antonio... Texas National Bank.... Mercantile National Bank. 
$100,000 John S. Alexander, Pr. 
UTAH... Salt Lake City. Union National Bank.... Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
$ 200,000 Jos. R. Walker, Pr. Benj. G. Raybould, Cas. 
Wis. ... Darlington Citizens’ National Bank.. Kountze Bros. 
$ 50,000 James Judge, Pr. H. J. Gallagher, Cas. 
CANADA New Hamburg. Western Bank of Canada- Bank of Montreal, N. Y. 
T. D. Allin, Manager. 





— >< 
"= 


Tue First BANKING TRANSACTION.—The first banking transaction is re- 
corded in Holy Writ, when Pharaoh received a “‘ certified’’ check on the Bank 
of the Red Sea, crossed by Moses and Company. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 
( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 632.) 


Bank and place. Elected. In place y 
N. Y. Ciry.—Chase National Bank.... Lewis E. Ransom, V, P. J. Thompson 
ARIZ... First National Bank, § T. J. Butler, Pr. c0c.ce. F. W. Blake. 
Prescott. ; Edw. A. Hawley, V. Pr. T. J. Butler. 
ARK.... Arkansas N. B., Hot Springs... T. B. Rix, Ass’t Cas..... ween eee 
CAL.... First National Bank, Stockton. I. S. Bostwick, V. Pr.... R. M. Henry. 
| Chas. Thurlow, Pr...... J. A. Cooper. 
CoL.... First Nat’] Bank, Durango.... C. M. Williams, V. Pr... D. L. Sheets. 
SA Se eee G. W. Brown, 
uw ,. First Nat’l Bank, Fort Collins. L. E. Hinckley, 4. C.... swe wn neee 
# .. First National Bank, j R. H. Purington, V. Pr. S. Doss. 
Trinidad. | A. M. Hawley, Ass’¢ Cas. S. B. Brown. 
CONN... Winsted Nat’] B’k, Winsted... I. C. Gaylord, Cas....... H. C. Young. 
Dak.... Capital Nat’] B’k, Bismarck.... Frank G. Wilkins, 4. C. _........... 
w .. Red River Val. N. B., Fargo.. . 2 Gardner, V. Pr, M. A. Kindred. 
4 mR. Pubtem, PF... ccces W. W. Hartwell. 
w ,, Grafton Nat’l B’k, Grafton.. W. W. Hartwell, V. Pr. F. R. Fulton. 
| M. W. Harden, 4.C..... J.S. Tucker. 
{ (of 8 8 ee E. F. Dutton. 
u  .. Beadle Co. Nat’l B’k, Huron.~ L. H. Starkey, V. Pr.... R. W. Holmes. 
Caen. 3. De AC...  _ -weoneens 
uw  .. First National Bank, , H. L. Hollister, V. P.... C. 1. Irvine. 
Sioux Falls. } W. F. Furbeck, Cas..... H. L. Hollister. 
w ,, Dakota N. B., Sioux Falls..... C. C. Caspemter, .C... __ escesess 
u ., First National Bank, { A. J. Goodhue, V. Pr... J. W. Hayward. 


Wahpeton. 1 J. W. Hayward, Cas..., A. J. Goodhue. 
u .,, First Nat’l Bank, Watertown.. W.R. Thomas, V. Pr... A. C. Mellette. 


FLA..... Palatka Nat’l Bank, Palatka... C. Carleton, Cas........ A. J. Morton. 
IDAHO . First Nat’] Bank, Ketchum,.... Geo. B. Moulton, V. Pr.. E. C. Coffin. 
| ae Second National Bank, 4 John J. Foot, V. Pr..... M. Ramsey. 
Belvidere. | Frank Sewell, Ass’¢ Cas. H. B. Sykes. 
w .. City National Bank, Cairo..... —~ S. Aisthrope, iin i ijiwevoses 
” .- Old Nat’l Bank, Centralia...... a es CON, Fi. FO ces «ss we hb owes 
w .. Home National Bank, \) H.H. Blake, ae Geo. Fuller. 
Chicago. } Wm. McDougall, A.C... H. H. Blake. 
w ,, Galesburg Nat’! B’k, Galesburg. B. F. Arnold, V. Pr..... A. A, Smith. 
» ., First Nat’l Bank, Kewanee ... C. E. McCullough, Cas.. C. S. Wentworth. 
w .. Union Nat’l Bank, Macomb.... J. D. Hixson, Ass’¢ C.... G. L. Lindley. 
# .. Mattoon Nat’l Bank, Mattoon... ew Kahn, V. Pr....... G. T. Kilner. 
w  .. Nat’l City Bank, Ottawa....... + ae Shoch, ae ce =2—s ew enn 
# .. Farmers’ Nat’l Bank, Pekin.... F DMs Miinnecs i i$ <sennenes 
« ., Commercial N. B’k, Peoria.... G. T. Barker, tt ee 
w * .. Merchants’ National Bank, j{ E. A. Proctor, Pr....... H, N. Wheeler. 
Peoria. i John D. McClure, V. Pr. _s......... se. 
w ., First Nat’l Bank, Petersburg... John Tice, V. Pr........ H. B. Rankin. 
”  ., First National Bank, , C. P. Chapman, Pr..... C. L. Higbee. 


Pittsfield.) A. C. Matthews, V. Pr.. C. P. Chapman. 
u ,. Livingston Co. N. B., Pontiac.. Thos. Williams, V. Pr.. P. M. Schwarz. 
w .. Ricker National Bank, Edward sohn, /r....... I. Sesem. 
Quincy.) ) Willis Haselwood, V. Pr. E. Sohn. 
Ben. F. Caldwell, Pr.... J. Merriam. 
# +» Farmers’ eld. § Isaac Keys, 1st. V. Pr... B. F. Caldwell. 
nee ' Sam’l Mendenhall, 2d V. PI. Keys. 
IND..... Central National Bank, | L. Z. Lockridge, Pr..... D. C. Bridges. 
Greencastle. Wm. Bridges, V. Pr..... R, Z. Lockridge. 
# .. South Bend N.B., So. Bend... D. H. Baker, V. Pr...... = wane cee 


oe 








" 
a“ 


MICH... 


. Davenport N. B., Davenport.. 
.. Scott Co. Sav. B’k, Davenport 
. First National Bank, 


. Clarinda National _, . John Dowdell, V. Pr... . Graff. 
& 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
aa F. Elbert, V. Pr.... A. Trusdell. 
. First National Bank, Albia.. Tom D. Lockman, Cas.. B. F. Elbert. 


Clarinda. «ie 
— * D. Bowden, Asst Car. ©. A 
Chas. S. Watkins. 
. F. Hinds. 


Dubuque. O.E. ee Cas C. H. Eighmey. 


. First Nat’] Bank, Hampton.... N. W. Beebe, 4ss’¢ Cas.. 


Iowa City N. B., lowa City.... Geo. W. Lewis, V. Pr.. 


. Farm. & Trad. N. B. , Oskaloosa. Jas. F. McNeill, , da 


iis Mee Bs Fe Pesevccas _ W. H. Cobb. 
First National Bank, Tipton. Clarence, Jewett, > ha 


.. First Nat’l Bank, Villisca B. F. Fast, Ass’t Cas 
.. First Nat’?] Bank, Washington. Jos. Keck, Pr 
. First Nat’] Bank, What Cheer. Jos. Keck, Pr 


. Newton National Bank, > | A. H. Mclain, V. Pr.. 


Newton. t A. O. McLain, A. C 


.. B’k of Nemaha Co., Seneca... 2 W. Johnston, Cas.... J. H. Johnston. 
.. First Nat’] Bank, Sterling . M. Lamb, V. P > 
.. Strong City N. B., Strong City. Ww. M. Davis, “sual t Cas.. 
.. First National Bank, Topeka... P. G. Noel, 
. Woodson N. B., Yates Center.. A. Todman, A PP inwees 


National Bank of Lancaster.... John S. Gill, Pr Geo. Denny. 


.. Second Nat’l Bank, Lexington. J. H. Graves, V. P R. A. Thornton. 
. Kentucky National Bank, J. M. Fetter, Pr R. Whitney. 


Louisville. } H. C. Truman, Cas J. M. Fetter. 


.. First Nat’] Bank, Mayfield D. B. Stanfield, 4. C.... 
. Farmers’ National Bank, Wm. Lindsay, /r 


Owenton. 7 J. H. Cunningham, V. P. F. W. Staiar. 


. First National Bank, (| J. S. Forsee, Pr J. W. Johnson. 


Owenton. } H. D. Barker, V. Pr J. S. Forsee. 


. Farmers’ Nat’l B’k, Richmond. Jas. Bennett, 
.. National Bank of Somerset. . . J. M. Richardson, ry. i. 
.. Winchester N. B., Winchester... Jesse E. Gordon, V. /'r. 
MASS... 
.. Bristol Co. N. B., Taunton.... H. W. Church, Pr Theo. Dean.* 
. Williamstown N.B., Will’stown A. L. Perry, V. Pr 


Palmer Nat’] Bank, Palmer.... Jas. B. Shaw, Pr A. H. Willis. 


Big Rapids Nat’l Bank, { H. P. Wyman, V. Pr. 
Big Rapids. 1 C. W. Cunningham, A. “he 


.. Commercial N. B., Detroit Austin E. Wing, 4. C.. 

.. Ishpeming N, B. , Ispheming.. . Sam’! Mitchell, V. Pr.. 

.. First National Bank, Ithaca... Wm. E. Winton, V. Pr. - H. Seaver. 

.. Merchants’ Nat’! B., Muskegon. Mathew Wilson, V. Pr... S.A, Hopstia. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, St. Clair..... B. W. Jenks, VU Pr ” F, Hopkins. 
. Three Rivers N. B. , Three Rivers Henry Hall, V. Pr . T. Wilcox. 
. First National Bank, Vassar... M. B. Slafter, Asst — 


G. W. Holland, Pr .H. J. Spencer. 


. First Nat’l Bank, Brainard...<~ H. J. Spencer, Cas G. W. Holland, 


G. W. La Bar, Ass’¢ Cas. H. H. Barber. 


.. First Nat’l Bank, Crookston... Chas. E. Sawyer, Cas.... A. Bates. 
.. First Nat’] Bank, Lake City.... C. F. Seavey, Ass’¢ Cas. 
.. second Nat’! Bank, St. Paul... A. M. P. Cowley, 4. C.. 
. Meridian National Bank, j T. W. Brown, Pr W. H. Hardy. 


Meridian, {| E. Watkins, V. Pr . W. Brown, 


. First Nat’l] Bank, Vicksburg... Thos. Mount, V. Pr 


B. of Springfield, No. Spr’gfield. J. F. G. Bentley, Cas.... C. B. Sperry. 
Jno. B. Noland. 


§ 
Exchange Bank, Springfield. | 1" ponand, Cas W. G. Porter, Act. 


.. National Bank of St. Joseph... W. M. Wyethe, Le. ae 
. First National Bank, Billings.. P. W. McAdow, V. Pr.. W. L. Peck. 


J. B. Weston, P7 ’.. E. E. Drown. 


. Beatrice Nat’l B’k, Beatrice. . N.S. Harwood, VY. Pr... W. Lamb. 


D. W. Cook, Cas C. M. Brown, 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
C. S. Cleaveland, Py.... A. W. Miner. 
NeEB.... First Nat’l Bank, Exeter..... P, J. Faling, V. + F. H. L. Lee. 
FP. M. Shistey, Cos... cee C. S. Cleaveland. 
" . First National Bank, John W. Holt, V. Pr... J. C. Lincoln. 
Fall City. | P. H. Jussen, Cas........ J. W. Holt. 


Manley Rogers, Pr...... T. Nye. 


. First Nat’] Bank, Fremont.. 4 E. H. Barnard, V. Pr... L. H. Rogers. 


C. M. Williams, Cas,.... M. Rogers, 


» ., Kearney Nat’l Bank, Kearney.. S. C. Ayer, Ass’t Cas.... = ceceeeee 

w _,, Lincoln National B’k, Lincoln, C. T. Boggs, Cas........ J. J. Kelly. 

w ., First Nat’l Bank, North meee - , §% , eer J. Sloss. 

w  ,, First National Bank, « Ee Ss Fo FRc ccs J. Moore. 

Red Cloud. Joha Moore, Cas....:... E. H. Ambler. 
NEV.... First National Bank, Reno..... Geo. H. Taylor, 4. C.... M. J. Dillman. 
N. H... Ashland Savgs B’k, perry .. F. M. Hughes, Pr....... Franklin Scribner.* 

u . First National Bank, C WF. Tee, FPvcecccs Wm. M. Chase. 

Concord. } C. G. Remick, Act’g Cas. W. F. Thayer. 
N. J.... National State Bank, Camden.. W, F. Rose, Cas........ I. C. Martindale. 

eo .- Mt. Holly Nat'l Bk, Mt. Holly. B. F. Lee, V.Pr..cc cece == ccccccce 

w _,, Vineland Nat’l B’k, Vineland... R. C. Souder, V. P7..... A. W. Thorndyke. 
N. Mex. First National Bank, Rea: A, PPT eee TTT ver 

Socorro. {| W.H. Moore, dss’t Cas. —s.. aa eee 
N. Y.... Nat’l Exch. Bank, Albany..... L. Merchant, V. Pr...... ‘ pekinese 
” . Third National Bank, § Jo De TER, Fe PM eccccess _  ceccoces 
Buffalo. | N. Rochester, Cas... ... B. B. Hamilton. 
»  ,, Ontario Co. N.B., Canandaigua J. B. Crocker, Ass’¢ Cas. _—._.............. 
u . Lake Shore National Bank, ( W. T. Colman, /Pr...... T. R. Colman.* 
Dunkirk. ) A. J. Lunt, Cas SE icatiataintiail W. T. Colman. 
w ,. First National Bank, § J. Lapham, Pr......0.2. = avcccece 
Glens Fall. } = A. Sheldon, V. *h . J. Lapham. 
" . Nat’l B’k of Granville......... . H. Brownell, eee . stehanne 
Geo. H. Lapham, Pe oe C. Scheetz. 
” . First Nat’l B’k, Penn Yan....< H. K. Armstrong, Cas.. .. G. H. Lapham. 
Chas. Young, 4ss’¢ Cas. H. K. Armstrong. 

w _,. Vilas Nat’l Bank, Plattsburg... H. A. Newton, Cas...... FE. F. Lee. 

u . Poughkeepsie N.B:, P’keepsie.. A. J. Ketcham, Pr...... J. G. Boyd. 

« , Salamanca N.B., Salamanca... Chas. M. Dow, V. Pr... W. Dow. 

» ,, Wyoming Co, N.B., Warsaw.. L. H. Humphrey, Cas... L.H. Humphrey, Jr. 
N.C.... First National Bank, Winston. L. W. Pegram, 4. C.... W. A. Whittaker. 
OHI0... Central Nat’l B’k, Cambridge... W.S. McCartney, 4.C...  —_ ... ee 

»  ,, Cincinnati N. B., Cincinnati,... Frank Alter, V. Pr...... K. F. Benndorf, 

w ., Third Nat’l B’k, Circleville.... Alex. Smith, V. Pr...... W.J. Weaver. 

u _ Merch. Nat’l B’k, Cleveland.... T. P. Handy, V. Pr..... a 


u" 


. First Nat’] Bank, Fostoria..... Alonzo Emerine, Cae.... J. C.F. Bail. 


. First National Bank, ; 24 ¢ 93 &£ eee 
Gallipolis. 1 C. A. Deletombe, 4. C... F. H. Deletombe. 

. First Nat’! Bank, Ironton...... E. B. Willard, V. Pr.... J. H. Campbell. 

. Bank of Marietta, Marietta.... Wilson Waters, a A. B. Waters.* 

. Milford Nat’l Bank, Milford.... Sam’l Bass, V, Pr. ..... W. Rondebush., 

. Pomeroy Nat’l B’k, Pomeroy... G. W. Murdock, V. Pr. ss... 

. Quaker City N.B. , Quaker City. I, P. Steele, MaPt CMBins da aaress 

. Citizens’ Nat'l Bk, Sandusky.. John Krupp, = ae 6. Graham. 

. Springfield N. B’k, Springfield. W. S. Rabbitts, 4. C....  s.... 2. 

. Jefferson N.B., Steubenville. . . R. L. Brownlee, Pr...... e Gallagher, 

. First National Bank, ( D. J. Brubaker, Pr...... J. Poorman, 


St. Paris. |} Isaac Comer, V. Pr..... H. Sayler. 


. Citizens’ National Bank, ( C. BF. Colwell, 2%... 00: O. Taylor. 


Urbana. t J. M. Mosgrove, V. Pr... C. F. Colwell. 


. Citizens’ N. B’k, Zanesville.... H. C. Van Voorhis, Pr.. J. T. Gorsuch. 
OREGON First National Bank, Salem.... Wm. N. Ladue, ?7...... W. Reid. 


Pone.. ie 


a“ 


u 


. First National Bank, Union.. - Gor Wert, FR iscccces D.W. Lichtenthaler 
Second Nat’l B’k, Clarion..... Ry di Myers, Cras. .. standens 

. Corry National Bank, Cony... C. B, Ames, Fe PP. .c0. H. F. Sweetser. 
. First National Bank, Oil City... J. BM. Berry, Cas.ccvecess R. C. Beveridge. 





* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. 
“” 
u“ . 
" . Beaver Co. Banking & Safe 
Deposit Assoc. Rochester. 
« .. First Nat’l B’k, Saltsburg 
S.C.... Nat’l Bank of Sumter 
TENN... First Nat’l B’k, Centreville 
.. German Nat’l B’k, Memphis... 
. State National Bank, 
Memphis. 
.. Giles Nat’] Bank, Pulaski 
... City Nat’l Bank, Austin 
. Dallas Nat’] Bank, Dallas 


, W. B. Munson, Pr 


. First Nat’l B’k, Denison.... 


.. Hill Co, Nat’l Bank, Hillsboro. 
.. Collin Co. N. B., McKinney... 
. First National Bank, 
Montague. : 
.. Concho N. B., San Angelo.... 
. Traders’ Nat’] Bank, \ 
San Antonio. | 
. First National Bank, 
Taylor. | 
. Citizens’ N. B., Weatherford.. 
First Nat’l B’k, Provo City.... 
Barton National Bank, 
Barton, 
. National Bank of Lyndon, 
Lyndon, | 
. First Nat’] Bank, Montpelier... 


Roanoke National Bank, { 
Roanoke. | 
. Farmers’ Nat’] B’k, Salem 


. First Nat’] Bank, Colfax 
. First National Bank, 
Dayton. } 

. First Nat’] Bank, Olympia 
.. Merchants’ Nat’l Bank, Seattle. 
.. First Nat’l B’k, Spokane Falls. 
.. Merchants’ Nat’] B’k, Tacoma. 
.. First Natl Bank, Walla Walla. 

. Charleston N. B., Charleston.. 
.. Nat’l B’k of W. Va., Wheeling. 

. Nat’l] Exch. Bank, Weston 
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. Farmers’ Nat’l B’k, Pennsburg. 


.. Merch. & Mfrs. N.B., Pittsburgh Stewart McKee, V. ?r... 


, A. Davison, Pr 


[ March, 


In place of 
J. M. Slifer. 


G. H. Karcher. 


S. B. Mercer. 
H. Harby. 


Elected. 
B. F. Leidy, Cas 


C. J. Wack, Cas 

S. Waddle, Sr., Cas 

A. J. Chinn, V. Pr 
Wm. G. Clagett, V. Pr.. 
Louis Hananer, V. Pr... J. C. Neeley. 
W. D. Bethell, Pr A. Woodruff. 
A. Woodruff, V. Pr W. D. Bethell. 
John S. Wilkes, V. Pr... J. McCullum. 


E, Christian, V. Pr. 

J. T. Trezevant, V. Pr... R. V. Tompkins. 
J. Scullin. 

J. T. Munson, V. Pr 
Edward Perry, Cas 

W. B. Ward, V. Pr 

J. L. White, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
John H. Stephens, Pr... 
F, M. Kinsey, V. Pr 

J. W. Elliott, Cas 

J. S. Thornton, Pr 

Jas. P. Earl, Cas 

A. Armstrong, V. Pr.... 
H. Dickson, AsstCas.... 
Chas. Barthold, V. Pr... 


John R. Twelves, 4. C... 


G. M. Barefoot. 
J. H. Stephens. 
W. Childress. 
J. M. Bronson. 
J. S. Thornton. 
J. P. Sturgis. 


H. McLellan. 
. A. Davison. 
L. K. Quimby. 
D. N. Trull. 
J. C. Houghton. 


E. G. McClanahan. 


B. M. R. Nelson, V. 
D, N. Trull, 

C. M. Chase, 

F, L. Eaton, Cas 

M. M. Rogers, Pr 
Lucian H. Cocke, V. Pr. 
S. F. Simmonds, V. ?r.. 
Levi Ankeny, Pr 

Edw. A. Hawley, Pr.... 
E. Ping, V. Pr 

W. P. Book, 

W. H. Reeves, V. Pr 
H. M. McCartney, V. 
Sam’! Wilkerson, Jr., 
W. H. Hine, Cas 

W. B. Seaton, Ass’¢ Cas. 
L. E. Sand, Ass?’ Cas.... 
N. B. Newlon, Asst Cas. 


J. J. Moorman, 
M. S. Burrell. 


J. Berry. 

E. A. Hawley. 

G. A. Barnes. 

.... J. Campbell. 

Pr. L. H. Whitehouse. 

V. Pr. G. F. Orchard. 
H. E. Johnson. 





~~ =e 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS.—The United States has for many years been 


almost the only civilized country which pursued the policy of keeping its citi- 
zens in ignorance of any money which might be due to them on any other 
account than interest on its registered bonds. If a clerk in any executive 
department, in searching the records, should find that a balance appeared to 
be due to any individual, and should notify the creditor, he would be dis- 
charged for so doing. The Senate proposes to change this practice in the 
case of the French spoliation claims, and has inserted in the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill an item of $5,000 to enable the Secre- 
tary of State to search the records of the French prize courts during the 
years in which the spoliation and condemnations of American vessels oc- 
curred. The evidence thus obtained, if made public, as it should be in con- 
nection with the papers on file in the State Department, and before Con- 
gress, should enable the Court of Claims to administer justice to all claim- 
ants with the least possible delay. 











CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from February No. page 633.) 
« POI cco First National Bank ; succeeded by Bank of Tucson. 


. Exchange Bank; now Exchange National Bank. 


+ MABE, cccciees Andrews & Hollenbeck ; succeeded by O. W. Hollenbeck. 


Bank of Durango, consolidated with First National Bank. 
Stickney & Stickney ; succeeded by F. H. Stickney. 


.. Loveland. ..... Bank of Big Thompson ; consolidated with B’k of Loveland. 
... First National Bank; succeeded by Grand Forks Nat’! Bank, 


. W. O. Butler; now Wilson & Butler. 


. National Bank of Bloomington ; now First National Bank. 

First National Bank ; now Old National Bank. 

First National Bank ; succeeded by L. M. Yocum & Co. 

First National Bank ; succeeded by Farmers’ National Bank. 

First National Bank ; has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

First National Bank ; succeeded by Scott & Wrigley. 

La Porte Savings Bank ; resumed business Feb. 

Muncie Nat’! Bank ; succeeded by The Burson Banking Co. 

Lawrence, Spayde & Co. ; assigned. 

Exchange Bank ; closed. 

Exch, B’k (E.H. & W. B. Conger); now A. H. Savage, prop. 

Clearwater Bank (Wilson & Tillinghast) ; now J. F. Tilling- 
hast, proprietor. 

Newton Bank ; now Newton National Bank. 

Citizens’ National Bank ; went into voluntary liquidation. 


. Kent National Bank ; succeeded by Chestertown Nat’l Bank. 
Peters & Parkinson ; now Parkinson & Burr. 


Roberts, Austin & Co. ; succeeded by Citizens’ Savings Bk. 
A. Jj. Webber & Son; merged into the First National Bank. 
. Brown’s Valley B’k (Brook & Todd); now W. P. Todd, prop. 
’ Lac-qui-parle Bank ; moved to Madison, Minn. 

' Meldal & Eliason ; succeeded by G. Eliason. 


... Harris & Janis ; assigned to F. W. Cox. 


WaASH.T Tacoma. 





Furnas Co. Bank; now First National Bank, 

W. J. Crane; closed. 

James A Brown & Co. ; succeeded by Dorsey Brothers. 

_ National Bank of Malone ; now People’s National Bank. 

Exchange Bank ; failed February 14. 

John G. Stewart ; assigned, Jan, 31, to R. M. Voorhees. 

L. J. Lemert & Sons; assigned to E. Little. 

_ Hillsborough National Bank ; now First National Bank. 

Farmers’ Bank ; now Citizens’ National Bank. 

Humboldt Savings Bank ; discontinued business. 

Pine Grove Bank ; succeeded by Grove City Banking Co. 

Slater Nat’]l B’k of Prov.; now Slater Nat’] B’k of Pawtucket. 

Farmers’ National Bank ; went into voluntary liquidation. 

_, Walker Bros. ; succeeded by Union National Bank, 

Tacoma Savings Bank ; assigned Feb. 17. 

Judge, King & Co. ; succeeded by Citizens’ National Bank. 
Ripon National Bank ; consolidated with First National Bk. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from February No., page 634.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 
Newton National Bank John Reese, 
Newton, KAN. C. R, McLain, $65,000 
3298 Texas National Bank John S. Alexander, 
San Antonio, TEx. 100,000 
3299 First National Bank John W. Collins, 
Buffalo, Wyo. Charles W. White, —_50,c00 
3300 Exchange National Pank W. P. Horman, 
Little Rock, ARK. J. S. Pollock, 100,000 
Grand Forks National Bank M. L. McCormack, 
Grand Forks, DAK. Wm. O’Mulcahy, 50,000 
First National Bank John W. Tomblin, 
Arapahoe, NEB. D. M. Tomblin, 50,000 
Old National Bank Edwin S. Condit, 
Centralia, ILL. Ferdinand Kohl, 80,000 
3304 First National Bank ‘A. Richards, 
. Westmoreland, KAN, A. B. Pomeroy, 50,000 
3305 Chestertown National Bank.... Geo. B. Westcott, 
Chestertown, MD. Jos. Peterson, 50,000 
3306 Union National Bank Jos. R. Walker, , 
Salt Lake City, UTAH. Benj. G. Raybould, 200,000 
3307. People’s National Bank Howard E. King, 
Malone, N. Y. Hiram T. French, 150,0co 
3308 Citizens’ National Bank James Judge, 
Darlington, Wis. Hugh J. Gallagher, 50,000 
FORGERY DISCLOSED BY AN IMPRINT.—-After the big woolen-house of 
Ferdinand & Benjamin, of New York, which failed for $2,000,000, made 
an assignment on September 24th to Simon Danzig, James T. Swift & Co., 
of 59 Worth Street, brought suit to havé the assignment set aside. Swift 
& Co. were heavy creditors, and, with the other creditors, suspected that 
the assignment was made with the design of defrauding those who had just 
claims on the $1,800,000 nominal assets left by the firm. It was found 
that the firm had been a preferred creditor of Martin Clayburgh, of Chicago, 
for $11,000, the amount of a promissory note, dated July 18, 1881. When 
the case came to trial some days ago before Judge Ingraham, in the Supe- 
rior Court, both the Mayers swore that the note represented a dona fide debt 
for loans advanced by Clayburgh. James T. Swift insisted that the note 
was fraudulent, and called Arthur & Bonnell, the stationers who printed it, 
to prove the assertion. The margin of the note bore the stationers’ imprint 
in tiny letters, with the address, 64 Nassau Street. They testified that on 
July .18, 1881, the date of the note, they did not occupy the premises on 
Nassau Street, and that the paper on which they printed the note could 
not possibly have been delivered by them to any order until after May, 1882, 
when they took possession of the office at 64 Nassau Street. This testi- 
mony created a genuine sensation in the court, and became the basis of the 
indictment for perjury that the grand jury found against the Mayers, and 
under which Judge Gildersleeve required them to furnish $10,000 bail. ‘‘It 
was a striking circumstantial proof,” Mr. Swift said afterward, alluding to 
the imprint on the note: ‘‘I have heard of only two cases of a similar 
nature. One was a historical instance in England, where a fraudulent deed 
that was designed to be introduced as a genuine ancient document was 
proven a forgery because of the phraseology, which set forth that it was 
executed during the reign of King George I. It was argued that the king 
could never have been mentioned during his reign by such a title. He 
did not become known in history as George I. till George II. ascended the 
throne.” 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, [ March, 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of February, 1885, has certainly not given us a leap year. 
Indeed it has dragged its slow length through frost, snow, and _ blockades, 
until spring has caught winter in its lap. For steady cold and wintry weather, 
this February has eclipsed all Februaries for many a year. Winter has gone 
out like a lion, and spring has not yet come in like a lamb. The result 
has been a general delay of spring trade throughout the country, while the 
snow blockade West brought business to a standstill early in the month, from 
which it has not vet been able to start. Legitimate business, of course, 
must suffer in such a state of affairs. But it is a fact that, outside of Wall 
Street, speculation has suffered more still. The reason is that speculation no 
longer controls business, but legitimate business does control speculation once 
more. ‘The horse of commerce is before the cart again. Since 1880 the cart 
has been before the horse, and hence the country has been going back- 
ward, instead of forward, and at a terrific gait. This was equally as 
true on the up grade, from 1880 to 1882, as it has been on the down, to 
1885. Now we have struck the natural level again, or have gone below it. 
In either case the basis is sound, and business in a healthy condition, though 
all the stimulus of speculation is gone, and hence the depression in legiti- 
mate business seems far more than it really is. This is due to the fact 
noted, that for four years speculation controlled all business. Men have come 
to look to the former as a criterion for the latter. This, however, is a good 
thing—indeed, the best that could happen for general business and those en- 
gaged in it. Those engaged in speculation are passing through the hardest 
times yet, especially brokers and commission houses in the produce 
markets. There never was a duller month than February for Chicago, and 
also in New York offices which deal with Chicago. Wall Street has been 
the only place where speculation has been at all active. That has been due 
to clique manipulative power alone. 

Petroleum has been boomed also at the close, after two months of the dull- 
est markets on record. This, too, was owing to the fright of a large short 
interest that the Standard had gotten its grip on. Gould had his grip on the 
shorts in stocks he was interested in, and White on the shorts in the coal 
stocks. Both sold out on the boom, under cover of which the other 
cliqued stocks were sold also. Now the lack of the support of the 
manipulators, as well as of the shorts, is gone, and the stock market has 
been falling back, as there was no legitimate basis for an advance. The 
trunk-line railroad war has continued, though it has had no influence on the 
stock market, for the snow blockade made it impossible for them to do any- 
thing of account. It therefore made little difference what the railroad rates 
were. But the fact remains that the earnings of all but the coal roads have 
been almost nothing. Even the wheat roads, that showed good earnings for 
four months previous, were shut up in the north-west. Beside, the break in 
wheat and the imposition of a duty of 15$ cts. per bushel by France, 
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promises a continued light movement and decreased earnings This has caused 
selling of the Granges, especially the St. Paul, about which there have been ill 
rumors of late that have scared out holders. The coal roads have caught the 
good this ill wind brought their brothers. The steady and severe cold was 
a perfect godsend to them. ‘They sold freely at better prices, and worked 
down their accumulations of coal until stocks now are not burdensome, and 
mining is more actively carried on. This has been the lever by which the 
coal shares were lifted on the shorts, and those stocks have been the 
pivot of the market. The Gould stocks have been the weakest of all, as he 
has been a steady seller. all the month, ending with a stroke of strategy by 
which he relieved himself of the extra burden he had accumulated on and 
after the Cisco failure in holding the market from a panic. The Vanderbilts 
have been pretty strong and active also, but have not seemed to lead the 
market. Vanderbilt has not been recognized as supporting them, nor as a 
member of any of the cliques who have been manipulating the advance. 
The balance of the list has moved in sympathy with the leading stocks, 
without more than occasional activity on some temporary cause. ‘There is 
nothing to encourage buying, and nobody is buying anything in Wall Street 
except good bonds and a few of the dividend-paying stocks. But the of- 
ferings of those are so small that little is done, and prices are too high to 
tempt buying by good rates of interest. It is not for want of buyers, how- 
ever, for real investments, but for want of sellers. 

There has been little doing in foreign exchange, and only small ship- 
ments of gold have been received from Europe. Indeed it will happily disap- 
point the opponents of continued silver coinage if gold does not flow out of, 
instead of into, the country after the refusal of Congress by so large a 
majority to suspend future silver coinage for the present, and ifideed for a year 
to come unless an extra session shall be called and the silver men be in a 
minority in the next Congress. Grave results are feared from this action, but 
the excess of exports over imports may save trouble. General trade has been 
embargoed by the snow and cold and stoppage in transportation, which accounts 
for the dullness and general weakness of merchandise markets, and those 
for manufactured goods alike. Hence the absence of any improvement 
in trade is not to be wondered at nor to be taken as a bad sign. It 
is a wonder that prices have not broken more with this interruption. 
With seasonable weather in March, therefore, prospects for trade in 
all branches are much better, and before this month is ended it will, no 
doubt, be recognized and admitted that the country is on the mend all 
around, confidence will return, growling will cease, the new administration 
will have come in without any convulsions of nature or financial revolutions, 
and everybody will be busy and contented and out of this long, deep slough of 
commercial despond. 

Experts of wheat and provisions have been less, but the aggregate exports 
have been far in excess of imports. 

The different commercial markets in detail have been influenced by the 
following causes in the following ways: ‘‘ Wheat did it.” The above has 
been the cause of several heavy failures in St. Louis the past week and 
month. The course of the wheat market has been almost a repetition of 
last year, only this break has been on a twenty cent per bushel lower basis 
nearly. When will it reach the bottom of this apparently everlasting down 
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grade is the conundrum in the grain markets. How low it can go no one 
now is bold enough to predict. When the bears in Chicago predicted 75¢. 
wheat they were called hard names by the bulls. Yet it has gone to 73 in 
that market for March and 78 for May, with bets out that it will go to 
7oc. for May before ‘it stops. Our visible supply keeps up and exports 
light beyond all expectations. Europe seems to be indifferent, and to have 
abundant supplies in store and on passage. It almost begins to look as 
though the statisticians have made another underestimate of the world’s 
supply this year as they did last. On the other hand, it is claimed that 
the large operators have been banded together to break the market and 
force the longs out in order to buy up the balance of the crop, which is 
said to be chiefly in sight, for much higher prices between now and the 
next crop. At all events the longs have been shaken out with a vengeance 
that has caused the failures in St. Louis, and more may follow if the 
decline is not averted. Everybody has been long and waiting for an ad- 
vance ; hence this break. Now the danger is that everybody will get short, 
and then wheat will go up. There will yet be a turn when it will be a 
sure thing to buy wheat. Some think it is already time and are buying. 
The shippers seem to be masters of the situation, however, at the moment. 
If they should come into our markets and continue to buy on any scale of 
magnitude wheat would go up no matter whether the speculators were long 
or short. But until they do, the real situation looks heavy, until the visible 
supply decreases materially or some weather scare causes alarm for the 
safety of the next crop. There have been some reports of damage 
in Kansas and Missouri, but they have not been sufficient to overcome the 
weight of the big visible. Corn has been a much more lively export and 
speculative article than wheat until the last week of the month,’when the 
break in wheat made it lively in more ways than one. Low ocean freights 
have stimulated shipments, while the snow blockade West has delayed re- 
ceipts, keeping stocks moderate throughout the country, and the cold, feed- 
ing weather has kept up demand to the maximum for home consumption. 
The big crop has not yet shown up in large stocks or visible supply. Oats 
have followed much the same course as-corn, and the same remark regard- 
ing the disappearance of the largest crop ever raised holds as true as of corn. 

Provisions have fooled the bears here and in Europe who looked for lower 
prices than ever, because we had the largest corn crop on record. The winter 
packing has been about 1,000,000 hogs more than last vear, but the de- 
mand has been proportionately larger also, and stocks are now small for the 
season of the year. In the case of lard there are 60,000 tcs. Jess at Chicago, 
New York, and in six ports of Continental Europe, than a year ago. At 
7c. per lb. Europe has consumed more, and the seaports are said to be 
short to the interior markets in France and Germany. The same is not so 
true of meats, as they are still shut out of many of the continental mar- 
kets, but there- has been a large demand from the Baltic and English 
markets this winter. Hence with one of the largest hog crops, and our 
meats shut out of what were once our largest export markets, we have less 
than an average stock on hand at the end of the packing season. Yet, with 
the prospect of a larger run of hogs next summer, there is no danger either 
of famine or of famine prices. 

Cotton has been held steadily by the large dealers in New York, who be- 
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lieve in the minimum crop estimates, and who are carrying the bulk of the 
stock in the belief in higher prices before another crop. Yet, in the absence 
of active export or consumptive demand and of outside speculation, these 
carriers have attempted to get prices up by squeezing the shorts among the 
scalpers in the trade, who must swap jack-knives among themselves in the 
absence of any commissions from the public, even if they do get cut by the 
other fellow’s blade shutting down on them. Consumption of cotton has not 
been increased, to say the least, by the advance that has been maintained on 
this crop, and it would be no surprise to see the decrease in consumption 
sufficient to make a long crop out of the short one. It is generally the case 
when a staple is bulled from the beginning of the crop year. 

The tea market has held the advance of last month, and advanced still 
more on the continued hostilities between France and the Chinese tea-pro- 
ducing countries. Formosa teas have improved mgst, being most immedi- 
ately affected, but the improvement has been quite general. Before the close, 
however, there were realizations which checked the upward tendency. 
Coffee has been sluggish on the doubts still existing as to the Rio crop. 
The deliveries here on contract have been quite free for the first of this 
month, but they were all cared for, as in cotton, the bulls in both staples 
being strong houses. 

The iron market has dragged all the month and expectations have not been 
realized. But the transportation blockade due to heavy snow-falls all over 
the North are enough to account for the lack of demand which has caused 
some forced sales that have weakened prices until steel rails and iron have 
lost the improvement of December. Yet the outlook is better except for rail- 
road iron supplies, which are likely to remain dull till the roads are doing 
more business at better rates and have gotten out from under the financial 
harrow. When these things occur, as they will sometime and simultaneously, 
since the one depends on the other, the demand will be augmented by the 
waste and wear and economy of the past three years. This process of re- 
pairs and renewals will begin this spring in our domestic wants and extend 
till the whole list of wants has been supplied. The country has worn its 
old clothes, used its old furniture and houses and equipage and implements 
of industry, commerce and manufacture, until they are worn out, and must 
be replaced so soon as the owners have money or credit to do it. The 
future of the iron trade is therefore bright, though it looks dark now, as it 
always does just before the day. 

Petroleum, outside of stocks, has been the liveliest deal of the month. The 
Standard Oil Company were steady buyers of crude oil for two months at 
about 7oc. until the tired longs sold out and Wall Street went short, when 
the screws were put to the bears until they climbed to cover their shorts and 
put the market to over 85 cents. Now the bears are turning bulls on the talk 
of $1.00 and buying, while the Standard Company are accommodating them 
with 70-cent oil at the advance. Stocks are large, but consumption is now 
greater than production in this country, and statistics are regarded as bullish 
since Russian competition has not yet competed with American oil even in 
Europe, while the East Indian countries are using more each year. 

The receipts of hay have been heavy and the market depressed except for 
the delay caused by the snow storms. But the market has been active and 


the outlet here is growing for export trade. There has been more activity: 
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in} tobacco as well as sugar with more steady markets, while dairy products 
are dull as usual at this season. Ocean freights have been very slow and 
rates were very low till the end of the month, when oil vessels did better. 
The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
7.-+ $ 294,647,400 .$ 105,398,200. $38,191,600 . $ 354,418,700 . $11,078,100 . $54,985,125 
299,453,100 . 103,296,800 . 37,574,500 . 357,040,900 + 11,024,000 * 51,611,075 
298,231,500 . 101,616,000 . 36,139,000 . 352,171s000 . 10,977,300 49,712,850 
298,590,600 . 101,664,400 . 35,122,200 . 350,697,800 . 10,907,900 . 49,120,650 
The Boston bank statement is as follows : 
1885. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation, 
$145,067,800 ..-. $7,830,500 .... $5,346,800 ....$ 98,852,100: .... $ 22,876,100 
146,086,200 .... 7,345,600 .... 4,571,000 ..+. 97,489,100 .... 22,968,400 
144,786,500 .... 7,138,100 .... 4,088,600 .++ 95,431,100 .... 22,810,600 
142,840,000 .... 7,674,900 .... 4,276,300 .... 94,889,800 .... 22,871,600 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1885. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
$ 72,646,300 ecoe $26,723,902 -»-« $73,974,966 eee ¥ 7,767,927 
72,637,286 Sec 26,429,100 pee 73,067,069 oeee 73750,194 
73,002,922 cee 26,204,760 oe 72,657,482 sees 7»718,854 
72,742,637 vous 26,099,231 rane 72,547,276 tees 7,740,708 
NEE I 
DEATHS. 
CLARKE.—On February 15, aged forty-seven years, FRANK CLARKE, of 
the firm Clarke, Bryan & Howell, Bryan, Tex. 
COGGESHALL.—On February 21, aged eighty-three years, at Bloomfield, 
N. J., GILES H. COGGESHALL, Secretary of Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y. City: 
DREXEL.—On February 15, aged sixty-one years, FRANCIS A. DREXEL, of 
the firm Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, and of Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
New York. 
Eppy.—On February 12, aged fifty-four years, E. B. Eppy, President 
of the First National Bank, Fargo, Dak. 
GREEN.—On January 27, aged forty-two years, W. J. GREEN, of the firm 
Chas. Green & Son, Utica. N. Y. 
HALL.—On February 8, aged fifty-six years, WASHINGTON A. HALL, 
President of the Oriental Bank, N. Y. City. 
INGALLS.—On February 15, aged sixty years, F. W. INGALLS, formerly 
President of Kingston National Bank, Kingston, N. Y. 
LAMBERTSON.—On January 25, aged thirty-two years, W. T. LAMBERTSON, 
President of the Glidden Bank, Glidden, Iowa. 
MAYNARD.—On February 23, aged seventy years, ISAAC MAYNARD, Pres- 
ident of the Utica City National Bank, Utica, N. Y. 
MILLER.—On January 18, aged fifty-eight years, FREDERICK MILLER, of 
the firm Felsenthal Gross & Miller, Chicago, IIl. 
OGLESBY.—On January 21, aged seventy years, WILLIAM B. OGLEsBy, of 
the firm Oglesby & Barnitz, Middletown, Ohio. 
PERKINS.—On February 7, aged seventy-one years, NATHANIEL B. PER- 
KINS, formerly cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank, Salem, Mass. 
SCRIBNER.—On February 9, aged sixty-five years, FRANKLIN SCRIBNER, 
Treasurer of the Ashland Savings Bank, Ashland, N. H. 
WATERS.—On February 14, aged sixty-seven years, ASA B. WATERS, 
Cashier of the Bank of Marietta, Marrietta, Ohio. 





